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LONGFELLOW AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


architectural beauty, the historical interest, 
and the heroic and poetic associations, which 
appeal'so strongly, though in different degrees. 

_. to our educated countrymen. It has been, for 
centuries, the receptacle of the illustrious dead : 
of kings, queens, warriors, statesmen, great 
churchmen, men of letters. It is crowded with 
royal monuments, from those of Henry the 
Third and»Queen Eleanor of Castile, to those 
of Queen Elizabeth and her great rival, Mary 
Stuart. There repose Chatham and Burke, Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel and Admiral Warren, Mans- 
field and Canning, Wolfe and Clyde, Pitt and 
Fox. But the monuments erected to these great 
men have but little attraction for an American, 
compared with those which he finds in Poets’ 
Corner; for there lie, or are represented by 
busts, men whose names are household-words 
on two continents ; whose books are ever in our 
hands, or in those of our children; and whose 
famé is as much that of the men of America, as 
it is that of the men of London or Edinburgh, 
because the language and literature which they 

HE placing a bust of Longfellow in West-} represent belong to both in common. 

minster. Abbey is a graceful tribute, on Prominent before all the rest is the monument 

the part of the authorities of that ven- } to Chaucer, erected A. D, 1551, showing, as Dean 
erable edifice, to the common blood which } Stanley has said, how freshly the fame of “the 

unites America and England, and to the common } father of English poetry’’ still flourished, a cen- 
laws and literature shared alike by both. It was } tury and a half after his death. As he was the 
the late Charles Kingsley, we believe, who first first of English poets, and the first to be repre- 
suggested that the historic Abbey, the Campo } sented in the Abbey, it was eminently fit that the 
Santo of Great Britain, should be opened, in } bust of Longfellow, the first American poet to 
future, to the mighty dead of the United States} have a niche there, should be placed near his 
as well as to those of the mother-country. As a}monument, as it has been. There, too, are the 
result of this, the bust of Longfellow now stands } busts of Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson. 
in what is called the Poets’ Corner, close to the; Milton, Dryden, Addison, Garrick, Goldsmith, 
tomb of Chaucer, “‘ the father of English poetry.’’ } Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, and others of 
We suppose no American, at all read in the { that ‘innumerable army” of the mighty dead. 
annals of England, goes to London without paying ; A ‘‘dim religious light,” filtering through the 
a visit, almost the very first day, to Westminster { stained-glass windows, hangs ever about the 
Abbey. For the Abbey combines, in a greater ; southern transept, in which the Poets’ Corner is 
degree than any other edifice of the kind, the } situated; and when the dusk draws and the 
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CHAUCER'S TOMB: WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


twilight grows indistinct, one almost fancies the 
busts begin to breathe, and that the gloom becomes 
alive with ghosts. 

We have said that the Abbey is interesting for 
its architectural beauty, It is one of the best 
specimens of the best style of the Middle Ages. 
Originally open fields extended from it to the 
gates of London. Now a continuous line of build- 
ings reaches the whole way to Temple Bar, a dis- 
tance of more than two miles; and the roar of 
traffic is heard where, even as late as the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, the marsh-grass grew and the 
startled heron rose clanging from the reeds. There 
is some doubt as to when a church was first erected 
at Westminster. But the most authentic account 
fixes it at A. D. 616, in the reign of Sebert, king 
of the East Saxons. The original edifice was the 
work of a colony of monks, who dedicated it to 
St. Peter, and built an abbey-house close by. A 
legendary statement, probably the growth of the 
credulous earlier Middle Ages, says that the 
edifice was consecrated by the saint in person: 
for that, on a dark and stormy night, a stranger, 
on the opposite shore of the Thames, called to a 
belated fisherman to ferry him over; that the 
fisherman obeyed; that suddenly the church, then 
just completed, began to blaze with transcendent 
light ; and that the stranger, now revealed as St. 
Peter, proceeded to consecrate the building, while 
fragrant odors spread all around, and a chorus 
of celestial voices was heard, angels being seen 
ascending and descending as in Jacob’s vision. 





The isolated dieniitten of the spot 
was a principal reason why the 
monks selected it for their church 
and abbey. _ Surrounded by nearly 

| impassable marshes, thick-set with 

i) thorns—whence its original name 

of Thorney Island—it was compara- 

tively secure from attack: and the 

days had not yet ceased when the 

still heathen Danes, in their long, 

narrow, clinker-built ships, came 

sailing up the Thames, sparing, in 

their ‘ruthless cruelty, neither age 

nor sex, neither layman nor priest. 

But, as the generations came and 

went, and society began to be settled, 

the necessity for this isolation, as a 

means-of self-defense, passed away; 

and the marshes were gradually 

filled up: partly by artificial means, 
partly ‘by the natural silt of the 

streams. Long before this, however, Edward 
the Confessor, attracted by the quiet and seclu- 
sion of the spot, decided to build a palace near 
the abbey-house of the monks, and erect, close 
by, a larger and pieiggg =. ape © making it 


Minster to distinguish it from Si Pout's, which 
was east of it, and therefore the East Minster. 
The Confessor’s edifice was one of the most 
stately of its day. From the rude picture of it 
still to be seen on the Bayeux tapestry, it appears 
to have had a central tower, a nave, choir, and 
transepts, and to have followed the Norman style 
—such as we still see it, unimpaired, at Durham, 
Peterborough, and Norwich. But only a few 
foundation stones‘of it now remain. The exist- 
ing abbey-church is principally the work of Henry 
the Third and his son Edward the First, and 
resembles, in its lofty naye,. and other respects, 
a French or Spanish, 3 than an English 
cathedral, The late y told the writer 
of this article that he Raed the Abbey to have 
been erected by Spanish architects, brought over 
to England by Eleanor of Castile, the wife of 
Edward the First. Certainly, a study of the 
great Spanish churches—either in person or from 
the engravings in Mr. Street’s well-known vol- 
ume—favors this idea. As certainly, Westminster 
Abbey, though wanting in that beauty of sur- 
roundings which is derived from being embowered 
in trees, as Salisbury and others are, has such 
a grace of outline, such an airy lightness, that 
it actually seems to soar, the stones themselves 
appearing to have caught fervor from their 
destination, and aspiring to heaven. 
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The Abbey is built, as most of the great side beyond the nave and aisles. The nave i 
minsters of its time were, in the form of a Latin} one hundred and seven feet high. We state 
cross, and is about five hundred and fifty feet | these figures in order that those of our readers 
long, by two hundred and fifty feet broad at its ; who have never visited Europe may have some 
greatest width. It consisted originally of nave, } idea of the vast scale on which these medieval 
side-aisles, choir, and apse; but to these were ; cathedrals were built. The view of the nave 
added, by Henry.the Seventh, a chapel, at the | which we give, looking east, with the light coming 
eastern extremity, called, after himself, Henry down at the intersection of the transepts, shows 
the Seventh’s Chapel. The Abbey is crossed at } the extent of the minster. Henry the Seventh’s 
the end of the nave by transepts at right angles, : Chapel beyond is one hundred and four feet long, 
each transept extending eighty-two feet on either by seventy feet wide. It is not seen, in this en- 
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graving, but is.entered sana the pointed sii 
at the end of the vista, and is a splendid specimen 
of the florid Perpendicular style. Like the rest of 
the Abbey, this gorgeous chapel is built of stone, 
with a stone roof. Yet, viewed from the outside, 
it seems all windows, the roof being supported 
principally by flying buttresses. Inside, with its 
lofty stained-glass casements, and its fan-tracery 
roof overhead, it presents a picture of architec- 
tural boldness, yet of airy lightmess and of 
beauty, that absolutely dazzles the spectator. We 
give an engraving of this chapel, taken from a 
rare print of the inauguration of the Knights of 
Bath there, A. D. 1812, with the knights in their 
picturesque attire, their banners above, and the 
Prince Regent, afterwards George the Fourth, 
leading the procession. See the next page. 
The western end of the Abbey is defaced by 
two towers, in bastard Gothic style, erected by 
Sir Christopher Wren, undoubtedly a very great 
architect in his way, but too entirely in sympathy 
with the Italian style for such an undertaking. The 
northern side of the Abbey fronts an open paved 
space, from which its entire length can be seen to 
the greatest advantage: the aisle-windows below, 
the clerestory ones above, the flying buttresses, the 
pinnacles, the soaring roof over all. The facade of 
the north transept, here, is espéeially noble. The 


view of the southern side is obstructed by the 
cloisters, which there are built up along the nave- 
aisles, and by the chapter-house, which stands 


close to the southern . The cloisters are 
in the best style of what has been called the 
Pointed Gothic. We give an illustration of them 
three pages further on. It was here the old 
monks used:to take exercise. The-cloisters 
extend around @ hollow square, which originally 
was a sott of garden, and inte which their open 
arches look. The chapter-house is a very beauti 


‘on the right, 





STONE OF SCONE. 


ful specimen of » somewhat later style, the Deco- 


} rated Gothic. It had fallen into great decay, and 


was almost a ruin, until restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, a few years ago, We give an engraving of 
‘the chapter-house also. Notice how the stone 
roof is supported by a single pillar in. the centre, 

from which arms: stretch out, overhead, like the 
branches of a palm-tree, to meet the sides of the 
edifice, and Sustain, with them, the enormous 
incumbent weight « ot, the stone ceiling and roof. 
In the illustration of the cloisters, the view looks 
south, with the door leading into the chapter-house 
and the open green—or court-yard, 

80 to speak—of the cloisters on the left. 

We alluded to the royal and other tombs in the 
Abbey, when speaking of the busts and monv- 
ments in Poets’ Corner. They.are full of vivid 
historical interest, for here lie the heroes of every 
** foughten field,” to use old Froissart’s phrase, 
that England has had, from Cressy and Poictiers 
to Blenheim and Quebec. The earlier monv- 
ments—those distinctively of the Middle Age— 
are, strange to say, the best. They havea simplicity 
and nobleness nearly altogether wanting in the 
allegorical ones that came in with the Renaissance. 
The two noblest royal tombs, perhaps, are those 
of Henry the Third and Richard the Second: 
they are valuable, too, as furnishing accurate 
likenesses of those monarchs. Both monuments 
are in bronze, and the former is considered the 
first specimen of metal-casting in England: they 
altogether refute the still popular and once 
universal notion, that sculpture, as an art, did not 
exist inthe Middle Ages, at least in England. The 
most beautiful of all the monuments, however, is 
that of Henry the Seventh. Lord Bacon called it 
‘one of the stateliest and daintiest in Europe.” 
The artist was an Italian, Torregiano, and he was 
engaged on it for nearly six years. Of the monu- 
ments to great nobles and warriors, the best are 


$ those to Edward, earl of Lancaster, A. D. 1273; 


CORONATION CHAIR, 


; to Aylmer, earl of Pembroke, A. D. 1323; and to 
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Sir Francis Vere, A. D. 1606. This last, like the 
other two, is Gothic in feeling, though the Renais- 
sance had set in nearly & century before. It rep- 
resents the recumbent figure of the dead hero, 
with four knights kneeling at the corners, and 
supporting a sort of vast shield, on which lie 
his gauntlets, his helmet, and his other personal 
arms. It is of this monument that Roubillac, 
the sculptor, said, when first seeing it, as he 
joked at one of the knights: “Hush! he will 
speak presently.” 

Perhaps, how- 

ever, the most in- 

teresting object in 

the Abbey, histor- 

ically, is the Coro- 

nation Chair and 

the famous Stene 

of Scone, which it 

encloses. On the 

preceding page, we 

give an engraving 

of this chair, with 

the stone seen un- 

der the seat ; and 

also on the same 
. page, an engray- 


to London by Ed- 
ward the First, 
from Scotland, as 
one of the spoils 
of his campaign, 
after the defeat of 
the Scotch. It had 
been used in Seot- 
land for centuries, 
as a throne, on 
which to crown 
the Scottish kings. 
Legend carried its 
antiquity back, 
indeed, to the pa- 
triarchal age, and 
asserted it to have 
been the stone on 
Which Jacob slept 
at Bethel. But as 
it is of sandstone, 
and of the sand- 
stone found on the 
West coast of Scot- 
land, itis probably 
hot older, in its 
Vou. LXXXVI.—2, 


present shape, than the sixth century, when it 
may have formed, to give it the greatest possible 
antiquity, part of the primitive cathedral at St. 
Iona. Dean Stanley thought there was reason to 
believe it could be traced to St. Columba, and 
that it was the pillow on which he slept, and on 
which “ his dying head was laid.” It was after- 
wards used, as we have said, for a seat on which to 
crown the Scottish kings. Edward the First, 
after his invasion, carried it off to London, 
affirming that, as the rightful heir to the Scottish 
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HENBY THE SKVENTH'S CHAPEL: INSTALLATION OF KNIGHTS OF BATH, 
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throne, Ke was ‘en- 
titled to its cus- 
tedy.'- Curious to 
say, there was,as 
early as the‘four-' ~ 
teenth ‘century, ‘a 
prevailing popular 
prediction that thé 
true kings of Seot- 
land would have 
their vrevenge’ in‘ 
time, by becoming 
kings of England, 
a prophecy which 
was fulfilled in the — 
beginning of the 
séventeenth cen- 
tury, when James . 
the Sixth of Scot- 
land became James 
the First of Eng- 
land. Edward the 
First had a wooden 
chair constructed, 
in which to en- 
close this stone; 
and this chair is 
the one still seen 
in the Abbey, and —- 
represented in our 
cut, Every sub- 
sequent monarch 
of England, down 
to Queen Victoria, 
has been crowned 
in this chair. 

Americans gen- 
erally—and- espe- 
cially all American 
ladies—are most 
interested, next 
after the Coronation Chair and Stone, in the tomb 
of Queen Elizabeth, and that of her great rival— 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Of the two, that of the 
latter is artistically the best. It isthe one, also, 
that is first inquired after, so universal is the law 
that makes us forget and forgive everything to 
misfortune. Whatever historical critics may say 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, her death on the scaffold, 
even without the traditions of her beauty, her 
graces, and her magnetism of character, will 
always keep her a popular idol. 








THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, 


restored, and is a conspicuous object in the Abbey. 
It is curious from an antiquarian point, as show- 
ing what good work was done, in an age that 
formerly was considered barbarous even in art. 
The present generation has also seen it regain 
something of its old position, as a resort for 
pilgrims ; for, of recent years, on the Confessor’s 
Day, numerous Roman Catholic devotees have 
come to kneel at it; and the digniteries of 
the Abbey, though differing in faith from these 


; pilgrims, have, with large-minded toleration, not 


Another object of interest, merely antiquarian ; interfered with their visits. It was with Dean 


to some, but religious to others, is the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor. This was much injured 
at the time of the Reformation, and remained so 


for a considerable period; but it has now been : 





Stanley that the wide charity originated which 
is seen in this and in other things connected 
with the Abbey; and as long as even the tradition 
of his time remains, the same broad feeling will 
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probably prevail. The 
suggestion to place the 
bust of an American poet 
in the Abbey, fifty years — 
ago, perhaps even twenty, - 
would have been met 
almost angrily, at that pe- 
riod, by a refusal, from 
the custodians of the great 
minster. 
“The bust of Longfellow 
is on the east. side of the 
southern transept, a little 
to the north of Chaucer's 
tomb, and between that 
and the bust of Dryden. 
In the engraving which is 
given in the front of the, 
number, of ‘Poets’ Cor- 
ner,” the tomb of Chaucer 
taay be readily distin- 
guished. It is seen on 
the left, just in front of 
the more northerly win- 
dow on the eastern side 
of the transept. Long- 
fellow’s bust has been 
placed still further to the 
left, on the corner-shaft. of 
clustered -columns -which 
divides the transept. from 
the aisle, and directly un- 
der the shield-like ceno- . 
taph which is seen there, and which was erected ; large engraving having been drawn for us before 
to the memory of Martha Birch, A.D. 1708. The ; Longfellow’s bust had been put up, the bust does 
}not appear. But we give here a smaller engrav- 
: ing, made since, representing the exact locality. 
Bn ; The bust of Dryden is on the left, but out of 
$ sight in both views. _ The railing is omitted in 
the small cut. 

At the beginning of this article, we give an 
engraving of the bust, sufficiently large to afford 
a good idea of the likeness, which is considered 
unusually excellent. The sculptor was Mr. 
Thomas Brock: The bust was unveiled on the 
first. of Mareh of this year, in the presence of 
;& brilliant assemblage: Longfellow’s daughters 
; being there; and the poet Lowell, our repre- 
 enutativn at London, making one of his most 
| felicitous speeches on the occasion. The bust 
bears the following inscription, prepared by Dean 
} Stanley before his death : 

THIS BUST WAS PLACED 





THE CLOISTERS. 
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AMONG THE MEMORIALS OF 
THE POETS OF ENGLAND 
BY ENGLISH ADMIRERS OF 
AN AMERICAN POET. 
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AS OLD AS THE HILLS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Sue came tripping on, among the daisies, with 
the free elastic step of a young Diana, bearing 
a large milk-jug in her arms—arms bare nearly 
to the shoulders—milk-white, and exquisitely 
moulded as those of a Greek statue. Rustic as 
her dress was, including a huge sun-bonnet that 
nearly hid her face, it was quite picturesque, 
and an artist at least would have raved about it. 
Her rich complexion, her dark-brown hair, her 
violet eyes that looked in the shadow black, the 
poise of her well-shaped head, a certain some- 
thing in her face that told of character and 
decision, yet mixed with feminine sweetness and 
rare poetic forces that seemed only waiting to 
be woke to all these would have rendered 
Maida den remarkable for beauty under any 
Sirciimstances, but made her doubly so when 

en, as now, in the early morning, with the dew 
‘Wie grass, and a color in her cheek and 

r eyes, only rivaled by the briglit 
trhead, and the young tender green of 
spring on everything around her. By her side 
trotted a pet cow—a beautiful high-bred little 
thing. ‘The girl was singing as she went; and 
this was what she sag: 

“TI care for nobody—no, not I— 
Nobody, nobody—no, not I.” 

Suddenly a step was heard behind her, and a 
voice called, gayly : 

‘How glad I am that I’m not ‘nobody,’ since 
you are inclined to be so hard on him. Good- 
morning. May'f ¢arry your pitcher?” 

Maida started, turning her face around to 
behold a young man, so like the typical Italian 
in his appearance, that a stranger would never } 
have believed his ancestors had inhabited New ! 
England, ever since the days of the Pilgrim { 
Fathers. ; 

“No,” she said; ‘but you may lead Dapple. } 
I am taking her to the home-pasture. Oh, yes,” ; 
as he took the leading-line, “ you are undoubtedly 
somebody; a very ill-conducted body, though, to 
appear in this unexpected fashion—good-morning. 
But, after all, I would advise you not to join me, 
for I am as cross as two sticks; and cross at you 
especially—” 

She stopped suddenly, with a blush, beneath 
his ardent half-reproachful look. } 


‘ 


“Ts the mother vexed?” he askéd, directly. } 








“Is that it?” ; 


(36) 


“You know she never lets herself be vexed. 
I wish she would sometimes,” sighed Maida. 
“She told me to come back from Mrs. Stanard’s 
last night at eight o'clock, and it was past ten 
before I got home; and all your fault, too.” 

“ The fault of the boys, rather,’’ he said, «who 
had stolen the plank that made a bridge across 
Stanard’s Creek, and forced us to walk all the 
way round by the village. Didn’t you tell your 
mother so?” 

“No; it would have been of no use: for 
Huldah crossed the bridge this morning, and 
mother knew it. So what would have been the 
good, Mr. Edgar Brayham? Appearances were 
too much against us.” 

‘Some careful person must have put another 
plank down in the night, after we tried to cross in 
vain,” said Brayham, with a wicked laugh, and a 
bold confession of guilt in his handsome eyes. 

“You did it yourself. I am convinced now 
that you have chosen, at last, the profession for 
which you are suited. You'll certainly make a 
fair lawyer,” said Maida. 

The sarcasm in her voice was too playful for 
offense, however. But her hearer’s conscience 
was active enough for her words to bring a wave 
of color to his»live cheek. He answered rather 
reproachfully, however. 

“Do you mean to blame me, too,” he said, 
‘because I couldn’t settle down in this dead-and- 
alive place, as my uncle wished—plant turnips, 
or stand behind a counter? And if I did make 
a blunder about teaching or being a doctor—” 

‘<I never thought of such a thing,” interrupted 
Maida. ‘Please—please don't quarrel with me 
this. morning!” 

‘Quarrel? As if I could have the heart—oh, 
Maida!” 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, nervously: for the 
eager tones revealed the dangerous svowals 
which hung on his lips. 

“] know what ails your mother,” he said, 
bending towards her, and speaking in a repressed 
agitated voice. ‘Mr. Smith came back yesterday 
afternoon—I saw him.” 

“And called last evening,” broke in Maida, 
“and mother said I ought to have been at home.” 

“You couldn’t know by instinct that he was 
coming. Even the people at the hotel hadn't been 
informed of his highness’s intended arrival.” 
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« Well, I did know it, for he had written mother 
so, when he sent her that express package, last 
. And now he'll stay, goodness knows how long! 
I wish I had chosen my vacation at some other 
time. Now I shall be tumbling over him every- 
where I go.” 

“Then you'd better not go everywhere,” paren- 
thesized Maida, maliciously. 

«JT only want to come to your house, and there 
js where I shall find him,” cried Brayham, 
excitedly. ‘+ Purse-proud, overbearing—” 

“Why, you don’t know him from Adam!” 

“And I don’t want to.” 

“He is not proud or overbearing. He is very 
pleasant in manner,” Maida said, in the tone jof 
a person determined to be just. Then she added, 
with sudden contrition: ‘‘And, Edgar, he was very, 
very kind to mother last year. He was an old 
friend of hers. They knew each other, I believe, 
even before she was married. But for him, Mre, 
Broughton would have foreclosed the mortgage, 
and we should have lost our home.’ 

“And the payment he wants is to marry you?” 
rejoined Brayham. 

«He never said so—you have no right to speak 
like that,’ exclaimed Maida, divided between 
anger and wounded feeling. 

“I beg your pardon—I am a brute,” said 
Brayham, stricken with penitence. ‘‘ But every- 
body says he wants you. You wouldn’t, though, 
Maida—you couldn’t?” 

“No, no,’ she answered, interrupting, and 
glancing shyly at him. 

“No matter how much you were persuaded— 
’ how many arguments were used ?”’ 

She grew red, then pale, but looked coura- 
geously in his eyes, as she answered; 

“Please don’t say such things. You hurt me, 
Edgar.” . He whispered a few eager passionate 
words, but she replied, deprecatingly: ‘You 
Promised not to talk like that. You mustn’t 
make me feel that I am deceiving my mother, 
We—we can’t help our feelings, but—but—”’ 

“We're just what we've been from children— 
the best friends in the world,” cried he, bis face 
clearing magically, as well it might under, the 
ayowal in her eyes and voice, ‘I have three 
whole weeks before I need return to my studies, 
and I mean they shall be pleasant ones in spite of 
alegion of Smiths, I say, Maida, I came to see 
if you could drive over to old Mr. Sherbrooke’s 
with me—I've to go on an-errand for uncle—and 
i's such a heavenly day !” 

“But I can’t,” she said, plaintively ; «the 
sewing-society meets at two o'clock, and it will 
take me till then to get through with my work.” 

LXXXVI.—3, 


“Tll go with you and ask Aunt Hannah 
myself !’’ he cried, employing the name by which 
Mrs. Hayden was familiarly known in the neigh- 
; borhood. ‘There she comes now. She is look- 
$ ing for you, I suppose.” 

‘* Yes, she thinks I have. loitered,’’ and Maida 
began to quicken her pace. 

He reddened a little, but hurried forward with 
her, assuming a tolerable appearance of com- 
posure. 

The tall erect lady who approached had a very 
handsome face still; but it was worn and lined 
with care, though Mrs. Hayden was only a year 
or two over forty, She had borne many troubles, 
and borne them uncomplainingly; and, in conse- 
quence of this very reticence, had grown a little 
morbid and cynical. She recognized this, and 
being . rigidly -conscientious, sought to guard 
against such errors; but in her dealings with her 
kind she could not get further than justice, and 
nature and experience had rendered her a close 
reader of character. 

She had endured years of martyrdom with a 
husband whose viees prose from that. most incur- 
able cause, weakness, mot wickedness. Her son 
had inherited the same traits, and it was the 
payment of his debts, after he died, that had 
forced her to jeopard the home and farm, which 
afforded shelter and the means of subsistence for 
herself and her daughter. 

She endured her life, but she did not love it. 
In the whole county, there was no house kept in 
more perfect ogder} mo farm better administered ; 
but Mrs. Haydes was conscious of possessing 
faculties which might, had fate proved kinder, 
have found pleasanter occupation than in making 
cheese or haggling over the price of potatoes: 

But she performed her duties faithfully ; man- 
aged, busy as she was, to read so much as to be a 
marvel to the village; afforded Maida the means 
for a solid education, and gave her leisure for 
books; while, as was reasonable and right, she 
insisted on necessary work, however distasteful, 
being promptly and thoroughly done. It was a 
terrible cross that her daughter's heart or girlish 
fancy should have gone out towards a man in 
whom Mrs, Hayden fancied she detected the 
instincts of extravagance, instability, and lack-of 
fixed principle, faults similamito those possessed 
by her dead husband, and of whose fatal results 
on the happiness of those around*them she was 
only too well aware. 

But petty exhibitions of dislike were foreign to 
her character, and her greeting to Brayham, if 
undemonstrative, even chilly, was exactly what 
any ordinary acquaintance would have received ; 
nor did a remark, which he and Maida thought 
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implied reproach, intentionally convey any mean- 
ing beyond its simple statements. 

“I didn’t expect: to see you, Edgar,’ she said. 
‘I thought you had to study your law-books in 
the morning.” 

“As a rule, I do,’’ he replied, secretly chafing, 
but calling up his most winning smile, which, 
with his whole manner, would have gone far to 
soften the hearts of most) women in his favor, 
though they produced no impression on Mrs. 
Hayden. ‘I want—uncle wants me—to go over 
to Sherbrooke Corners, and I came to see if Maida 
might drive with me.” 

T can’t let her,’ eame the quiet answer. 
“This morning she is busy—she has no time to 
spare.”’ , 

“We needn’t go till afternoon—” 

‘She is treasurer of the sewing-society, and 
to-day has to give in her quarterly accounts.” 

‘Don't say any more, Edgar,” exclaimed Maida, 
half petulantly. ‘Of course, I must stay and 
work. That’s what I was born for, I suppose.” 

“What all of us were, undoubtedly,” said 
Mrs. Hayden, unmoved as ever, save for the 
faint smile, too sad for bitterness, which hovered 
on ‘her lips. 

“TI beg your pardon, mother,” cried the im- 
pulsive girl, the tears rising in her eyes. «I 
didn’t mean—” 

“TI know,’ Mrs. Hayden interrupted, quietly. 
Then, turning to the young man, she said: 
‘‘Good-morning, Edgar,” a hint which he took, 
and left, with a low bow to both ladies. 

An hour after, as Maida was shelling beans for 
dinner, the garden-gate slammed, and a gentleman } 
appeared. He was about six-and-forty, perhaps, 
but still handsome, with a face that revealed 
intellect as well as a'certain gentleness of char- 
acter which children and dumb animals would 
have felt instinctively. As his steps approached 
the porch, Maida rose, but in such nervous haste 
that the bowl of beans would have been upset 
had not the intruder skilfully caught it with one 
hand, while he held out the other to the young 
lady, saying, pleasantly : 

“T need not ask how you do, Miss Maida. 
Your roses speak for you. But I am very glad 
to see you again.” 

Maida’s roses deepened to scarlet, for the 
compliment from him vexed her; but she was 
a lady in spite of girlish petulances, and her 
greeting was what it ought to have been, at least : 
to a man who had proved so sincere a friend. 

‘I hope your mother is quite well this morn- 
ing, Miss ‘Maida?’ he said. 

*‘Oh, yes. I'll tell her, Mr. Smith, you are 
here.” 








* Please don’t. 
wait.” 

He sat down, and began helping to shell the 
beans, as if it were a thing so natural to do that 
comment was unnecessary. 

‘“*T only came up to leave a package of papers 
for your mother,’ he said. ‘I hardly expected 
to: see her. I know she is always busy at this 
hour.” 

“She is at all hours, poor dear,’ sighed 
Maida. 

He was silent for a moment, then said: 

“Her life has not been an easy one; but she 
has borne it bravely. You are fortunate in your 
mother, Maida.’’ 

It was the first time he had ever called her 
outright by her Christian-name. It startled her, 
and her voice was tremulous as she replied : 

‘«No girl ever had a better.” 

“And your feeling it proves that she has a 
good daughter,” said Mr. Smith. 

** Not very, I’m afraid. I’m impatient, fretful 
—oh, all sorts of horrid things,’ eried Maida, 
urged into the confession partly by a spasm of 
remorse over her frequent short-comings, partly 
by a desire, for which she gave herself no definite 
reason, to impress the visitor with the fact that 
she was a very faulty creature indeed ; and the 
desire caused her to add: “The worst of it is, 
knowing the things don’t make me try to cure 
myself—not a bit; I shall be just as bad to the 
end of the chapter.” 

“«« Fortunately, there is every reason to suppose 
that the chapter will be long enough to afford 
you ample opportunity to improve, if you see that 
improvement is necessary,” rejoined Mr. Smith. 

«J don’t know that I want to,” exclaimed 
Maida. Then, shocked at having allowed petu- 
lafiée and nervousness to lead her to such an 
extreme, she added, quickly: “Of course I did 
not exactly mean that.” 

“ Of course you did not mean it at all,” rejoined 
Mr. Smith, so blandly that she longed to declare 
that she did, every word. “You certainly have @ 
marvelous example of patience in your mother,” 
he went on; “of uncomplaining sacrifice, too.” 

“Yes,” Maida assented, and hastened to say 
a score of things relative thereto; for as long as 
the conversation could be kept on that ground, she 
felt safe. 

In the meantime, her mother was standing at 
the window of her chamber, looking down unob- 
served upon the pair. She had paused for a little 
as the first tones of Mr. Smith’s voice reached 
her ears—paused as one does to listen to a sound 
that is very pleasant—then sighed, and began to 
arrange the curtains, She would have been incr 
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pable of listening deliberately ; but the window 
was closed, and no word of their conversation 
was audible. The sad expression returned. A 
" gelf-derisive smile followed as she gazed. She 
could see both faces distinctly: though, while 
she looked, scene after scene from her own past, 
picture after picture of the unfulfilled future of 
which her youth had dreamed, came up clear 
and distinct as the objects palpable before her. 

Unconscious of her scrutiny the two talked on, 
and Maida was just assuring herself that her fears 
had been needless; when Mr. Smith startled them 
into action anew by saying: 

“And I am sure that you would do anything 
you could, likely to further your mother’s happi- 
ness. She has not had too much.” 

“JT try—I do try,” Maida said, confusedly. 

“And would still further, I think, if the way 
opened,” was his answer. 

Maida shratik from the glance that met hers. } 
It held an earnestness, a fairly imploring expres- 
sion, which absolutely terrified her. 

Mrs. Hayden saw the waves of color sweep } 
over Maida’s cheek, watched for an instant the 
earnest expression in Mr. Smith’s face, then she 
let the curtain fall, stepped back into the chamber, 
and pressed her hands hard against her breast, ° 
like a person suffering a spasm of physical pain. 

“At last, at last,’’ she murmured. She sat 
down in the nearest chair, and a few tears rolled ; 
slowly across hér cheeks. “It has come. It is 
what I wanted. Why am I not content? Oh, 
Jane Hayden, how you flung away your life! 
‘Once you might have had this true and loyal 
man for a husband ; he loved you, he offered him- 
self to you; but you chose otherwise, and now 
see the result. He beholds in your daughter what 
you were at eighteen, and has transferred his 
affections to her. - Well, you are forty-three, and 
have suffered enough, I should think, without 
being such an idiot as to let your heart go out 
towards a man whom you know loves your 
daughter, and whom you once rejected.” Then 
a voice from below called : 

“Miss Hayden,: Miss Hayden, Jake wants to 
know if he is to take the butter to the depot ; and 
Miss Henderson is here about the sewing; and 
the yeast is running over; and the cat has upset 
the cream; and it’s all at sixes and sevens.” 

And presently, down in the kitchen-regions, 
Mrs. Hayden appeared, the cool’ collected busy 
housewife, as different from the woman whose 
misery we have witnessed, as if a’ universe divided 
thein. 

Meanwhile, éach word Mr. Smith spoke was | 
increasing Maida’s agitation, and rousing deeper 
fears. Scarcely knowing what she said, she half 
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rose, murmuring something about calling her 
mother. ‘* Mother, probably,” she said, ‘isn’t 
busy now.” 

«But I don’t want to see your mother just yet,” 
Mr. Smith persisted, laying a detaining hand for 
an instant on her arm. ‘The truth is, Maida— 
I’ve known you long enough to call you so, 
haven’t 1?’ He perhaps took the choking sob in 
her throat for a murmur of assent; at all events 
he went on: ‘The truth is, I came on purpose to 
talk with you. I want to tell you something; I 
don’t know if it will be a surprise: at least I 
trust it won’t be an unpleasant one—”’ 

He paused, his usually calm face agitated, his 
ordinarily deliberate speech quick and broken. 
A sudden red had shot into his cheeks, too, and 
he broke off in an embarrassment which might 
have caused Maida to smile, had not her trouble 
put her beyond the possibility of seeing the absurd 
side of anything. 

““T can’t—I can’t—I must go!’’ she cried, 
incoherently. 

And just then, oh, blessed chance, Pinto, the 
big dog, came rushing on the séene, upset the 
basket of unshelled beans, and caused so much 
disturbance, that it brought Nora and Jake out of 
the kitchen, though the mistress did not appear. 


Before the ‘beans were swept up, 4 messenger 
arrived from the village hotel, to say that a tele- 
gram was awaiting Mr. Smith there. 

‘“*T shall call this evening,” he said, as he made 


his adieus. “My compliments to your mother. 
This is the book I spoke of to her.”” Then Maida, 
having finished the bean-shelling, had her little 
ery, and when she and her mother met, both 
behaved as usual, though if Maida had not been 
too agitated to notice, she would have seen that 
her mother seemed to avoid being alone with her. 

So the afternoon came, and the sewing-circle 
held its session, which, if less pleasant than 
ordinary to many of its members, because of the 
lack of scandal—for that even the most hardened 
gossip dared not bring into Mrs. Hayden’s house 
—was more profitable; and then the supper which 
followed proved a compensation even for the 
paucity of slanderous fitbits. 

Mr. Smith hired a horse and buggy, and went 
for a drive, during which he found a chance to 
play the part of Good Samaritan—though I think 
tlie person whom he aided would almost rather 
have fallen into the hands of thieves than have 
been forced to owe assistatice to that gentleman. 

Disappointed of his companion, Mr. Edgar 
Brayham had gone on horseback to Sherbrooke 
Corners, and, on the way back, his horse teok 
fright at a moment when the moody young 
gentleman was riding with slackened fein. 
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Brayham was flung from the saddle. The 
animal galloped delightedly away towards the 
village, leaving his rider on a solitary road, five 
miles from home, and his powers of locomotion 


* materially impaired by a twisted ankle. 


‘““Very glad I happened along,’ Mr. Smith 
said; and made Edgar pull off his boot, bound 
up the ankle in pocket-handkerchiefs wet in the 
brook, assured him that he would be all right 
the next day, and insisted on driving him to his 
uncle’s house. 

The restraints of civilization would not permit 
Edgar to throttle his suspected rival as a reward 
for having aided his emergency. Good-breeding 
forbade his even indulging in the relief of sulky 
silence. More exasperating still, Mr. Smith 
talked so agreeably, told so many amusing anec- 
dotes, forced such good cigars upon him, and 
proved such an agreeable companion in every 
respect, that, in spite of his jealous fears, Edgar 
could not help being gratifiel and entertained. 

They were not far from the house, when Mr. 
Smith said : ‘ 

“This accident has been the means of giving 
me @ great pleasure. I was sure, from all that 
my old friend Horton had told me, that I should 
like you. But we've got better acquainted than 
we could in a week of ordinary intercourse.’’ 

“T am greatly obliged—”’ 

“Don’t be,” interrupted Mr. Smith. ‘Just 
be satisfied with saying, if you can, that you 
mean to like me.” Up rushed Edgar’s jealousy, 
and sent the blood to his face. He tried hard to 
speak—to find some banal compliment—but he 
hesitated so long, that Mr. Smith turned and 
stared at him, and finally said: ‘“‘So you can’t 
say it? Well, I’m sorry for that; but I like you 
the better for your sincerity. Now give me the 
reason, and perhaps we can help matters. Am 
I too old—too stiff—too what? I don’t think you 
could hear much to my disadvantage any where— 
certainly not here: for the only persons with 
whom I am intimate are Mrs. Hayden and her 
daughter; and they wouldn’t prejudice you.” 

‘Nobody has—intentionally,” said Brayham. 

‘* Why, then, you’ve evolved some cause out of 
your own personality. Again I’m sorry. I like 
young men. I’ve taken a fancy to you.” 

In his pain and wrath, Edgar mistook his tone 
for self-complacency—for faith in his own powers 
to have every person and thing move his way— 
and he said, quickly : 

“Tl tell you—I can be as frank as you—only 
I don’t think, after I have, that you’ll be anxious 
to get up an intimacy.” 

* Well?” questioned Mr. Smith, regarding him 
with a somewhat quizzical smile, which added 


Speak, and spare not. 





fuel to the growing flame of passion. « Well? 
You'll not vex me, I 
warn you of that.” 

“TI love Maida Hayden,’”’ burst out Edgar, 
pale, and shaking from head to foot. past the 
possibility of controlling himself enough even 
to choose his words in the least. ‘I have loved 
her all my life. I’ve reason to think she cares 
for me. I heard of your being here last summer 
—a neighborhood like this always gossips. I 
know what has brought you back. Mrs. Hayden 
is a good woman, but her experience has made her 
suspicious. I’ve been a bit wild—have changed 
my profession twice; and she’s afraid I will never 
settle down. She’s ambitious. Maybe I mis- 
judge her, but I think she’d like to see Maida 
marry money, even if her heart broke—” 

He stopped, with a gulp; and Mr. Smith said, 
with his serenity undisturbed : 

‘“‘You do misjudge the mother; as for the 
daughter—’ 

“I don’t want your opinion, or any other 
man’s, in regard to her,’’ broke in Edgar, hotly. 

“Good,” said Mr. Smith; “then I’ll not give 
it.” 

“Perhaps you think your wealth will tell. 
Perhaps you think she is to be affected—’ 

** By my opinion? But you don’t want to be 
—so why ask ?”’ 

‘IT don’t. I meant to state facts.’’ 

“Ah! here we are at your uncle’s house. My 
dear boy, don’t glare at me. Listen to common 
sense: If I were—say if I am—in love with Miss 
Maida, haven’t I the right? Even if rivals, can’t 
we be straightforward, and wish that the one 
most likely to win her may be the worthiest?”’ 

“T can’t,” said Edgar. ‘Let me out. I thank 
you for your help. I suppose I ought to be 
flattered by your honesty, and by your saying 
you like me. I’m not; and I won’t pretend that 
Tam. . Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. Take care of your ankle,” said 
Mr. Smith; for the passionate young man had 
leaped down with an utter disregard thereof. 
Mr. Smith was driving on: suddenly Edgar 
called : 

*«Stop!’’ and limped towards the carriage. 
“Tye acted like a fool,’ said he; “I won't 
again. But I give you fair warning: that if 
Maida had ten mothers, and you forty times your 
wealth, I'd win her yet. I'll show the mother 
I deserve the prize, and you that money is not 
all-powerful! Now what do you say to that?” 

“I say I like you better than ever. No man 
ever had a rival more worthy of fighting,” 
responded Mr. Smith; and drove away, blandly 
smiling to the last. 
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Evening had come; the domestics were out; ; to age; he painted their future in colors which 
Maida had been sent for to spend an hour with } were brilliant with romance, even though he was 


“Mr. Smith how he had spent the afternoon. 


jing my acquaintance with young Brayham. 





an invalid neighbor; Mrs. Hayden sat alone in ? a lover of forty-five; then suddenly said: 


the porch, in the moonlight. 
“ Resting, after the multifarious labors of the } 
day?” asked a voice close beside her. She} 


‘started; for, lost in a dismal reverie, she had ! 


not heard the visitor approach. 
She smiled, bitterly. But she spoke cheer- ; 
fully, found some commonplace answer, and asked 


“Out driving,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘and improv: 


Where is Maida?” 

She told him, adding: 

“She will be home presently, I’m a dull 
companion this evening: I’m stupid and tired.” 

“1 want to tell you something,” said he. 

“Yes,” she returned, quietly, though it re- 
quired all her nerve to appear composed, 

“T am certain that you misjudge Edgar Bray 
ham. I know about him; I have made it my 
business, indeed, to find out. Now I agree with 
you that young people often mistake fancy for 
love. But it is my belief that Brayham and 
Maida have not. You are right to discountenance 
any idea of marriage at present, but give him 
a chance to show that he deserves her—the 
promise of a reward to help him on; make them 
both happy by saying it shall be so.” 

Mrs. Hayden sat speechless. 

“I came here for a purpose,” he continued. 
“The happiness of my whole future life is in- 
volved. 1 have not forgotten’’—and his voice 
sank low—“what happened twenty years ago; 
but I am of the same opinion now as | was then; 
indeed, 1 have never changed. I have always 
loved you. I want you to be my wife.” 

She sat dumb while he told how he had longed 
to see her life so sad led into a channel which 
should gratify her soul and fancy. He combated 
her scruples; he pooh-poohed her feeble expos- 
tulations—when she could utter them—in regard 





‘« But if you don’t love me, what’s the good? 
Do you want me to go away? Is it the old story 
still? Must I leave you alone?—for you are 
lonely, I see. Am I 80 little to you, that you can 
bear to have this ?”’ 

«Oh, stop, stop!”’ she cried; and then he sat 
down again, but this time: with his arm about her 
waist, and his lips pouring forth protestations as 
sweet as ever a youth spoke or happy girl heard. 

At length Maida returned, but not alone. 
Even the lame ankle could not keep Edgar in 
the house. He had started for Mrs. Hayden’s, 
and met Maida on the road, 

Mrs. Hayden would have retreated; but Mr. 


; Smith held her fast, and called, cheerily : 


** You wouldn’t hear me this morning, Maida; 
so now, if you've any objections to a step-father, 
it is too late to present them. Brayham, you 
wouldn’t hear me, either. But don’t stand there 
staring as if you never could shut your eyes 
again, but offer a fellow your congratulations, 
and tell me whether you think, after all, we 
mayn’t be friends.” 

It is some years since these events happened. 
Brayham rose rapidly in hig profession—thanks 
to the good words spoken for him to rich clients 
by Mr. Smith. For, after the latter’s marriage, 
the farm was rented, and he and his wife took 
a house in New York. Here Maida completed 
her education, and under better auspices; was 
introduced into society, and soon became a reign- 
ing belle. She had many offers of marriage, but 
remained true to Edgar, who, on his part, studied 
hard and worked indefatigably. He had his 
reward, at last: for Maida is now his wife, and 
a happier cannot be found anywhere—not even 
Mr. and Mrs, Smith. My story, you see, is not 
a very sensational one; but it has its spice of 
romance—a romance, like all that pertains to 
really true love, As OLD 48 THE HiLLs, 





‘“‘IN TE DOMINE SPERAVI.’’ 





BY AURORA VANE. 





Lo He stands beside the river, 
With His arms extended wide, 

Waiting for me over yonder, 
Far beyond the golden tide ; 


Calling to the home in glory 
That the Father has prepared 
For the tempest-tossed and weary, 

Who 80 oft have here despaired, 





“Tn te Domine speravi}” 
Thou who oft hast been my guide, 
Lead me to the Golden City: 
Walk Thou ever by my side. 


Sorrow, fear, and unknown evils, 
We shall dread, ah! nevermore 
When Thou walkest there beside us, 

Up on Heaven's eternal shore, 





JOSIAH’S LITERARY ATTEMPT. 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 








‘Tuere is one solemn and momentous lesson } to him, and I asked him if he was goin’ to accept 
that it would be highly profitable for male part- . it, and he ‘said he guessed not. And then he 
ners to hold tight to their hearts, and hug. ’ relapsed into that strange and peculiar state 

If they would, they’d find that there wouldn’t pod It wasn’t gloom, and it wasn’t mirth; 
be so much tribulations and strange doin’s a-goin’ : but it was a strange sort of a dreamy state 
on. And that lesson is this: to never, Never ‘ betwixt the two, and sot. 
rush blindly into a new enterprise without tellin’ } Why, I worried over it so, that once the wild 
their female partners about it, and advisin’ with } and harrowin’ thought come to me that he was 
‘em beforehand. If Josiah Allen had done that } } a-composin’ poetry. But I give that thought up 
in the last month, he wouldn’t have been so mor- ; } right off: for I remembered that he had promised 
tified and almost cut up. } me years ago to not try to tackle that job agin. 

Josiah Allen does—he most always does, I'll; He begun to make up a poem once when we was 
give him the praise of it—he most always talks ° ; , fust married. But there wasn’t no great harm 
matters and plans over with his faithful coed ‘done, for he had only wrote two lines when I 
ion, and she and he advises together over every ; } found it out and broke it up. Bein’ jest married, 
important step he steps towards. I had a good deal of influence over him, and 

But once in a while he gits oneasy, and sort of } he promised me sacred that he’d never, never, 
Wworrysome, and wants to caper off alone into vas long as he lived and breathed, try to write 
some new enterprise. And he always, almost ; another line of poetry agin. 
always, brings up short aginst some high fence He had only wrote two lines, as I say, when I 
(allegory), and gits into some tribulation, or trips § put a stop to it. The lines was as follows. We 
himself up (allegory agin) over some obstacle or ; was married in the spring, and the poem began: 
mother, and falls flat down. And then he feels THIS. SPRING. 
sore and bad to think he didn’t consult with his} How happified this spring appears, 
faithful Samanthy beforehand. A instance of this } More happier than I ever knew springs to be—shears. 
took place only a short time ago, And I asked him what he put the “shears” on 

It was a*week last Wednesday, and about half- ; ; for, and he said he did it torhyme. And then 
past three o’clock in the afternoon. I had got all ; > was the time, then and there, that I made him 
dressed up slick, and my settin’-room was clean } ; promise on the Old Testament never to try to write 
and cozy and peaceful-lookin’, and I sot thére ; a line of poetry agin. 
as calm and serene as the sock I was a-knittin’ No, I knew it wasn’t poetry that was a-ailin’ 
on, when Josiah Allen, my companion, come him. And I watched him close, and could not 
home from Jonesville, all kind of dreamy, and } make out what under the sun was the matter. I 
preoccupied in his mind, and actin’ strange. And } asked him if he was a-carryin’ anything on his 
I couldn’t think what under the sun ailed him. } mind, and he said ‘‘ No.” 

He hadn't had no trouble that I could think of— I asked him if anything new had happened 
or that is, no new trouble. ; and took place in Jonesville, and he said ‘nothin’ 

It had-been several years since he had lost any } that he knew of.” And then he relapsed into 
of the relations on his side. He hadn’t no law- ; that state agin. 
suits argon’ on. There hadn’t been no reapin’ or ; I worried about it all the while I was a-gittin’ 
sewin’-machine agents, or wimmen book-agents, } : supper, and it took me a little longer than com- 
round in a long time. Little Samanthy Joe was ; mon, for I had to git a little extra supper, on 
enjoyin’ fust-rate health. There hadn’t been no } Saccount of the school-master bein’ a-boardin’ 
more than the usual amount of quarrels in the ; there that week. And I kep’ my eye on Josiah 
meetin’ -house lately, I had got all through cleanin’ ; pretty close, I can tell you, but not a thing could 


house, and he wasn’t backslid in his mind, not $ iT discover different from the common run of 

that I knew of, and what was the matter with ; things, only jest his mean—sort of half melan- 

him I could not tell or imagine. ’ choly and half happy, dreamy and e’rious, as I 
He jest mentioned incidentally, as it were, that ever see a mean look. 


he had had the nomination of path-master offered 
(42) 


Wal, the next Friday I went to Tirzah Ann’s 
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pvisitin’, and staid all day: Josiah carryin’ me 


over there in the mornin’, and comin’ after me 
atnight. But I left everything for their dinner, 
he and the school-teacher. I left what was 


good, and enough of it; and all Josiah had to do 


was to fill the teakettle. 

And I was tellin’ Tirzah Ann about how strange 
her pa had been a-actin’ fora day or two, and 
how I was almost worried about him, and we got 
it all arranged that she should come home within 
a day or two, and stay all day, and see what 
she thought of him. When along towards 
night, Josiah come after me, he had been to the 
post-office, and stopped for me on his way back. 
And I see, the minute I laid eyes on him, that 
there was a change in him. 

He didn’t act like the same man he had acted. 
His eyes twinkled and he looked bright and sharp, 
jest'as if he was delighted, and highly tickled 
about sumthin’. 

And I says to him: ‘What has happened, 
Josiah? You look as if you had heerd sumthin’ 
good. Have you heerd any good news, Josiah 
Allen ?”’ 

Wal, nothin’ particular, nothin’ I can explain 
to you now,” says he, lookin’ perfectly happy, 
but queer. 

I give Tirzah Ann a logk, and she give me a 
look, and I says to her: “I shail look for you in 
day or two.” f 

And she says, in the same. tones, or about the 
same:  - 

“T shall certainly come, mother.’’ 

Josiah seemed to. be in quite a hurry to go; 
he said we wouldn't get home much before dark. 
So I put my things right on ready to start. 
Tirzah Ann would do up a piece of fresh lamb 
for us to take home for our breakfast. And little 
Samanthy Joe got'on her mother’s white cloud 
over her head, and said she was a-goin’ home with 
us. And Whitfield was a-helpin’ find a napkin 





fectly happy, and so he did all the evenin’; and 
along in the mornin’ there come another change: 
he was jest as happy as ever, but along with that 
happiness there seemed to be a sort of proudness, 
and liftedupness, and almost dominecrin’ness. 
And he would hint to me about sumthin’ that 
was a-goin’ to take place, that would lift him 
right up, and make him awful popular. 

And says he: “I have always hankered after 
bein’ popular, and bein’ made a sight of, and 
now I am in the fair way for it.’’ Says he: «You 
will see that I will be made more of, and looked 
up to more than any man in Jonesville.” 

And I says, anxiously: ‘What have you done, 
Josiah Allen? Tell your partner.” 

* And he says: “I have made.a hit; that is 
what I have done. I have done sumthin’ new, 
and awful smart and deep.” 

And then I’d persuade him agin to tell me 
what it was, and he’d put me off, and tell me I 
would most probable know sumtime durin’ the 
week. . 

And I'd tell him that I worried about it;/and 
he’d tell me that I would feel tickled enotigh, and 
proud enough of him to make up for all my worry 
—and so it run along. 

And Tirzah Atin come home a-visitin’ (accordin’ 
to agreement), and he would talk in jest that 
blind way to her, and_ hint. 

And once I ketched him tellin’ little Samanthy 
Joe. He was’ a-rockin’ her to sleep out in the 
kitchen, and T heerd him tell her “that she had 
a grandpa that had done sumthin’ awful cunnin’, 
sumthin’ that ‘no grandpa had ever done before, 
and she had reason to be dretful proud of her 
grandpa.” 

But not one word could we git him to tell what 
he meant—not one word. 

Wal, them actions of his’n run along till the 
next Tuésday, and he sot off for Joniesville as soon 
as he eat his dinner, hintin’ to me proudly that 


and a piece of newspaper to do up the lamb, and} he should bring home sumthin’ that would su 


right there Josiah Allen acted so highstericus and 
excited ani happy that he laughed right out— 
snickered at nothin’ at all, or nothin’ that we 
could see. 

And then I give Tirzah Ann another look, 
and she give me another look—anxious ones. 
Was he goin’ crazy? And says I: 
~ “Now you must come over, Tirzak Ann, jest as 
soon as you can, and stay as long as you can,” 

And she says: ‘I will, mother, and if you 
want me for anything particular before I come, 
You let me know, and I’ll come any day.”’ 

And she give me a look, and I give her a look. 
And says I: « I will.” 

Wal, all the way home, that man acted per- 





prise me, and that would lift him right up. 

And says I: “‘Have you been buyin’ sumthin’, 
Josiah Allen ?”’ 

And he says: “No.” 

And says I: “ Have you been havin’ sumthin’ 
made to order?” 

“No,” says he. 

And says I, for the hundredth time: ‘What 
have you been a-doin’?’’ 

And he says, proudly: “I'll show you what I 
have done when I come back.” 

And I rithed deeply a number of times, and 
says I: “I am awful afraid you have been doin’ 
sumthin’ foolish.’ 

And he says agin’: ‘I'll show you when I come 
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back.” Oh! how proud and lifted up his axents ; can I disturb its sweet peace with the wild turmoil 
-was, and demeanor, ‘of politics? L cannot, I dare not. 

But I rithed, and kep’ a-rithin’. “And politics are dangerous to enter into, 
Wal, it was about four o’clock in the afternoon ; There is bad. folks in Jonesville on ‘lection-day— 
when he come back, and he walked right) in and { bad:men and bad wimmen. And I’m liable to be 
throwed the Gimlet into my lap, and says he, : Ted astray—I don’t want to be led astray, but I 
proudly and highlariously : ‘ feel that I’m liable to. I have to hear swearin’, 

“There, Samanthy, read that Gimlet, and see and I don’t swear myself—I don’t call ‘darn’ 
if I hain’t hit the nail on the head this time. My : ‘ swearin’, nor never did. I don’t swear; but I 
reputation is made now for good; I am a popular ; think of them oaths afterwards. Twice I thought 
man from this day.” ‘ of ’em right in prayer-time, and it worries me. 

I says, with a groan, as I took up the Gimlet: ; I have to see drinkin’ a-goin’ on. I don’t want 
“Josiah Allen, haye my worst apprehensions been ; to drink, but they offer to treat me, old friends 
realized? Have you been writin’ for the paper?” do, and Samanthy is afraid I shall yield to the 

And I groaned aloud. temptation, and I am most afraid myself. 

“ Read that,’’ says he, a-bendin’ over me, and ‘‘ Yes, politics is dangerous and hardenin’; and 


ketchin’ up the paper, and’ pointin’ to a piece in ; should I enter the wild conflict, I feel that I am , 


it; “and then be proud of the day. that Josiah ; in danger of losin’ all them tender winnin’ quali- 
Allen made you his bride.” ties that first won me the love of my Samanthy. I 
I groaned and rithed to that extent that I} ; dare not imperil her peace and mine by the effort. 
was almost skairt at. myself, not knowin’ but. I } Sw I cannot, I dare not, put aside these sacred 
would have the highstericks unbeknown to/ me, } duties that Providence has lajd upon me. My 
Never havin’ had ’em, I didn’t know.exactly what } wife’s. happiness is the first thing I must con- 
the symptoms was, and I felt dretfully.. But; sider. Can I leave her lonely and unhappy, 
anon, or pretty nigh that time, I grew calmer, and } while I plunge into the wild turmoil of carkasies 
opened the paper and read., It, seemed to be a ? and town-meetin’s, and while [ went to ‘lection 
answer to the men who had nominated him for; and voted? No. And the time that I would 
path-master, for it was headed ; have to spend in study, in order to vote intelli- 
gently, I feel that that time I must use in strug- 
glin’ to promote the welfare and happiness ef 
‘* Feller -constituents,’’ it commenced, ‘and {my Samanthy. No, I dassent vote—I dassent— 
male men of Jonesville and the adjacent and ; another time. 
surroundin’ worlds.’’ “Again, another reason: I have a little grand- 
And then he went on to thank.’em for the } child. growin’ up around me. I owe a duty to 
honor they had heaped onto him in appointin’ ; her; I must dandle her upon my knee, I must 
him path-master. But he felt that it was his ; teach her the path of virtue and happiness. If 
duty to decline it. He felt that he must keep } I do not, who will? For though there are plenty 
entirely out of political matters. “For,” says he, ; to make laws and to vote, little Samanthy Joe 
‘“‘T hain’t got the constitution to stand it. I don’t ; has but one grandpa on her mother’s side. 
feel well a good deal of the time. My liver is out: ‘And then I have a great deal of work to do. 
of order. I am liable to have the janders any Besides all my barn-chores and the care of pro- 
minute. I am bilious, am troubled with rheu- ; vidin’ for the every-day wants of my family, I 
matics and colic, my blood don’t circulate proper, ; have five acres of potatoes to dig, a barn to 
I have got a weak back, and lumbago, and biles. ; shingle, a pig-pen to new-cover, a smoke-house 
And I ain’t a bit well. And I dassent put too ‘to fix, a bed of beets and a bed of turnips to 
much strain on myself, I dassent. dig—rutybeggars—and six acres of corn to husk ; 
‘And then, I-am a husband and father. I have ¢ ; my barn-floor at this time is nearly covered with 
sacred duties to perform about. Nearer and more : taeite. How dare I leave my barn in confusion, 
holy duties, that I dare not put aside for any ; and by my disorderly doin’s run the risk of my 
others. I am a husband. I took a tender and ; wife’s bein’ so disgusted with my want of neat- 
confidin’ woman away from a happy home— ness, and shiftlessness, as to cause her to get 
Mother Smith’s, in the east part of Jonesyille— { dissatisfied with home and husband, and wander 
and transplanted her—carried her in a one-horse } off into paths of dissipation and vice? Oh, I 
wagon and a mare—into my own home. And I } dassent! I dassent run the risk! When I think 
feel that it is my first duty to make that home } of all the terrible evils that are liable to come on 
the brightest spot on earth to her. That home is ; to me, I feel that I dassent vote agin as long 98 
my dearest and most sacred treasure. And how { I live and breathe.” 
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») Wal,” says Josiah to me, proudly, as I 
finished reading it, ‘what do you think of that, 
famanthy? That was wrote the day you visited 
to Tirzah Ann’s. Did you think, Samanthy Allen, 
‘that you had a husband who could write such a 
article as that?” 

“Did you write it, Josiah Allen?’ says I. 

“Yes, I did!’ says he, sort o’ cross. 

« Didn’t you have no help?” says I. 

“Wal, Ben Landers helped me a very little— 
helped me fix it out; but I knew jest how I 
wanted it. Ben Landers, the school-teacher,”’ 
says Josiah, ‘‘ who boarded with us last week. The 
biggest critter to carry on, but knows a sight— 
oute as he can be.”’ 

Still I said nothin’. 

“Wal, what do you think of it?’ Josiah said, 
sort o’ urgin’. 

Says I: “The article is as sensible as lots of 
political articles are. But,” says I, ‘‘ you mark 
my word, Josiah Allen: it won’t be took as you 
expect it to be took; it won’t lift you up any, 
and you'll see it won’t.” 

Says he: ‘‘I know better. Don’t you remem- 
ber Letitia Lanfear? She wrote a article sum- 
thin’ like this when she was nominated for 
school-trustee, and it jest lifted her right up. 
She never had been thought anything of in 
Jonesville till she wrote that: and that was ‘the 
makin’ of her. And she hadn’t half the reason 
to write it that I have. She hadn’t half nor a 
quarter the cares that I have got: for she was 
a widder without any children, with a comfortable 
income, and lived in her brother’s family—didn’t 
have no cares at all. And only see how that 
piece lifted her right up. They all said: ‘ What 
right womanly feelin’, what delicacy, what a noble 
masterly document her’n was.’ And I hankered 
—I jest hankered—after bein’ praised up as she 
was. And you'll see, Samanthy, that I shall git 
as much agin praise as she did: I shall be twice 
4s popular, because it is sumthin’ new for a man 
to write such a article. I shall be all the rage in 
Jonesville. I shall be a perfect lion.” 

Ishook my head silently, and that was every 
word I said; but it was enough—there was such 
@oquence in the shake. And he says, in a com- 
plainin’ tone: 

“If it lifted Letitia Lanfear up, why not lift 
me up? Ain’t what's sass for the goose, sass 
for the gander?” 

“No,” says I, sadly. ‘It ain’t the same sass. 
The geese have to git the same strength from it— 
strength to swim in the same water, and fly over 
the same fences—and they have to grow the 
Same feathers out of it. But the sass: the sass 
is far different.” 








“Oh, shaw!” says Josiah; ‘I know better. 
I know that what made Letitia Lanfear so pop- 
ular will make me the rage. I shall be a lion, 
and you may make calculashuns on seein’ me 
one, and bein’ the wife of one. You may make 
up your mind to be a lioness.” 

“Wal,” says I, “time will tell. But I don’t 
approve of your talkin’ about not votin’; you 
know very well that it don’t take you no longer 
to vote than it does to put a letter into the post- 
office. And you know well that you had much 
better spend your time a-studyin’ into matters 
so as to vote intelligently, than to spend it 
a-whittlin’ shingles and a-wonderin’ who the 
next President will be, or a-gossipin’ over your 
neighbors’ affairs.” 

‘‘ Wat,” says he, a-winkin’.a sort of a shrewd 
knowin’ wink, “I don’t s’pose I shall stop 
votin’.”” 

«Then you have lied about it, have you ?”’ 

“Didn’t I tell you,’’ says he, “that I jest 
hankered after popularity? I said it to be 
popular—I said it to make a hit.” 

Says I, coldly: ‘Did you .write that article, 
Josiah Allen, jest for the speech of people? 
Didn’t you have any principle to back it up?’ 

“Wal,” says he, “I wouldn’t want it to get 
out of the family. But I'll tell you the truth; 
I didn’t write it on a single principle—not a 
darn principle; I wrote it jest for popularity.” 

Oh! to think my husband could be led down 
into such depths and abysses. But truly, he had 
the worst of it. 

For if I was ever sorry for any human bein’, 
I was for him when he come home from Jones- 
ville—the first time he had been there after that 
paper come out. 

Why, they jest hooted at him; they called him 
all to naught, made all manner of fun of him, 
and called him names—mean names. 

Why, I spose that man suffered—why, there 
ain’t no tellin’ how much he suffered from them 
Jonesvillians. He come home all broke down 
and unstrung, and I had to go right to work to 
string him up agin. For I ain’t one to desert 
a companion in distress. 

T talked good to him—affectionate—got him a 
splendid supper, br’iled a young chicken, and 
had mashed-potatoes, and hot rolls, and coffee— 
rich as it could be—and everything else good. 

That supper seemed to comfort him some. 

But he suffers dretfully—from mortification, 
wounded vanity, and disappointment. And I 
don’t know how long it’s a-goin’ to last. They 
twit him of it every chance they git, and call 
him everything they can think of that is mean 
and contemptible. 
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But, as I tell him, good comes out of evil, lots } He says he will. He’s give the promise sacred— 
of times. The medicine is bitter, but I believe ? on the Old Testament. He wanted me to let him 


it is a-doin’ him good. 


swear on the ’Pokrafy. But I wouldn’t—some- 


I don’t believe he will ever take dishonest ; how it didn’t seem half so sacred to me. And 
meang agin a-tryin’ to be popular. I believe }I held him right to the Old Testament. And I 
he will try to work a little more om principle. ‘swore him on it. 





‘*‘T LOCKED IT IN.’’ 


BY GEORGE H. 


I roox my grief and I locked it in, 
And bolted and barred the door, 

And told myself it had never been, 
And never should be no more. 

“For life goes oun—and must go—the same 

For months,” I said, “and for years. 

A man, and weak? It were scorn and shame! 
Let women give way to tears.” 


But lo! in the night I heard a sound, 
I woke with a start and cry, 

My grief stood there, with its withes unbound, 
And looked with its awful eye. 





WESTFIELD. 


It took my hand, with an icy chill, 

And said, with a mock and jeer : 
“Your bolts were strong, but IT haunt‘you still. 

You. thrust me out: I am here.” 


I seek the crowd; but it follows there— 
T cannot drive it away. 

The forest wild; it is in the air, 
It gnaws at my heart all day. 

And at midnight mirk it eomes—the ghost! 
And it mocks beside my bed. 

Oh! hopeless moan for the loved and lost. 
Oh f hearts that break for your dead. 





FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


BY STEENIE GREY, 


*Neatu orchard-boughs this afternoon, 
In July sweet and glowing, 

I stroll where clover-blossoms soon 
Will shrink before the mowing. 

T hear the song of laden bees— 
The merry, merry rovers ; 

They homeward fly, as ‘neath the trees 
I search for four-leaved clovers. 


The rich dark leaves lean gracefully 
Upon their stems so slender, 

The blooms bend as a golden bee 
Croons out a love-tale tender ; 





I smile’ as slowly on I move, 
And brush the grasses over ; 

T'll breathe a wish for one I love, 
When f find the four-leaved clover. 


Vain, vain:the long slant shadows fall, 
Trefoi} I but discover ; 

I truly think no luck at all 
Is in a four-leaved clover; 

But clusters now, by last ray crown'd, 
Gleam out, and I discover— 

Two dear hands clasp my own: I’ve found 
My clover—and my lover, 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 


BY MINNIB C. BALLARD. 


In the twilight, in the gloaming, 
When the sun has sunk to rest, 

Then I linger—fondly roaming 
With the one I love the best. 


Then I whisper, then I murmur 
All the joy that through the day, 
Pent within my heart's deep chamber, 
In a leaden silence lay. 





Then my lips are swift to utter 
All the rapture of my soul, 

And, as doves white-wingéd flutter, 
So my thoughts without control 


Issue bravely from the portal, 
Where, beneath a lock and key, 
They had dwelt, until night’s presence 
Set the tiny pris’ners free. 
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LORD AVALON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘4 FIFTH AVENUB ROMANCE.’’ 


I. 
LONDON. 

Arrer a stormy passage, the Bremen steamer 
was approaching the English coast. It was late 
om a February afternoon, and the clouds, sud- 
denly breaking away, disclosed a clear horizon 
shead, spanned by a brilliant rainbow, 

“A happy omen for our European trip,’’ said 
Mr. Lyttleton to his fair young wife. <‘It is a 
welcome, my dear, to the Old World !’’ 

His wife, who was leaning on his arm, looked 
up at him with inexpressible tenderness. People 
said that, although she had been married for 
three years, Ethel was.as much in love with her 
husband as ever; and people were not mistaken: 
she was a living proof that such a thing as true 
love still exists, and can exist, after marriage. 

“But am I to have no welcome?”’ said Sybil, 
her unmarried sister, in a half-saucy voice. ‘1 
declare, I almost regret having come: you two 
can think of nobody but yourselves.” 

“You little witch,” said Mr. Lyttleton, * you 
haye been so spoiled by admiration since you 
came out, that unless you monopolize all the 
atiention, you think you are neglected.” He 
miled at her, however, showing that he spoke 
in jest. As for the elder sister, she turned and 
‘give Sybil a look ot love ‘that was only less 
adoring than that she had just bestowea on her 
husband; and no wonder: for Sybil had always 
been the best of sisters, and as both women had 
been left motherless years before, Ethel had come 
to held almost the relation of a parent to Sybil. 

As they stood there, and Mr. Lyttleton looked 
first at one and then at the other, he said to 
himself that they were incontestably two of the 
loveliest women in the world. They were singu- 
larly alike also, only that Sybil’s hair was a rich 
chestnut, while that of Ethel was golden. They 
Were both of the same height, and both had the 
beautiful figures so common to American women, 
Sxcept that Ethel’s was slightly more matured— 
for she was three years the senjor. The face of 
tach was high-bred—by which we mean that the 
features were refined, and that the expression 
Was full of intelligence and vivacity. If any- 
thing, Sybil had always had rather the higher 
ipirits of the two; Ethel, naturally, was a little 
More sobered, now that she was a matron. 


the steamer was heading up the British Channel. 
The sky was bright, a bracing breeze was blow- 
: ing, the sea sparkled in the sunshine, and the 
} white cliffs of England were seen on the port bow, 
} as the great ship rushed, rolling and plunging, 
on her way. 

‘We have just passed Land’s End,” said 
, Mr. Lyttleton, who had been up since daylight, 
3 ‘¢where Arthur's Round Table was, you know. 

If Sybil had been here,” turning laughingly 
’ towards her, “she is so imaginative, that she 
; would have been sure she saw it through the 
; mist, and Tintagel as well, if not King Arthur 
; himself. We shall soon be abreast of Plymouth, 
(the great naval-station of England; then will 
; come Dartmouth, from which the Armada sailed ; 
;and Tor Bay, where William of Orange landed. 
Every mile of this coast has its history.” 

‘sAnd what a beautiful coast it is,’ remarked 
Sybil, as they passed Corfe Castle, and saw the 
green downs stretching away inland, the white 
cliffs glistening in the wintry sunshine, the gulls 
flying to and fro, and the surf breaking in a long 
snowy line at the foot of the beetling bluffs. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lyttleton, “it is a pity that 
more Americans do not come to England by way 
of the British Channel and Southampton. Nine 
out of ten land at Liverpool, and get their first 
impressions of the mother-country, from the 
foggy Mersey and its flat unpicturesque shores.”’ 

The admiration of the ladies increased when 
they entered the Solent, and steamed up to 
Southampton Water, with the lovely Isle of 
Wight on the right. 

‘There is Osborne House,” said Mr. Lyttleton, 
‘‘where the Queen spends most of her winters. 
Ah, here comes the little tug that is to take us 
ashore.” 

Our travelers slept in Southampton that night, 
at Bradley’s Hotel, one of the few old-fashioned 
inns left in England. Sybil was especially de- 
lighted with the etchings in their dining-room, 
from Albert Durer. ‘How home-like and yet 
artistic the room is,’’ she said; “so different 
from the flash ones in hotels at home.” The 
next morning they took the train for London, 
and found the season a month ahead of what it 
usually is in February in New York. The grass 








particularly was as green as in the Central Park 


When the ladies came on deck the next day, }in May. Birds were singing—the “5 the 
(47). 
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robin, and thrush, as Sybil learned afterwards. In 
cottage-gardens, snowdrops and primroses were 
seen; the crocus was pushing its way upward; 
the yellow jasmine was in flower. The sky had 
that silvery tone we see in Constable’s pictures. 
Every few minutes, as they flew along, stately 
mansions came in sight, seen by glimpses far 
away in secluded parks; now a Tudor manor- 
house; now a gray old battlemented castle; now 
a Palladian palace of the last century. Square 
church-towers peeped above the trees every where. 
Instead of fences, there were hedges. Great 
wide-spreading oaks ‘stood, here and there, in 
the midst of fat pasture-fields. The country was 
just sufficiently undulating to give variety to the 
landscape. It was very like the southeastern 
counties of Pennsylvania, where Sybil had lived, 
she thought; and yet very unlike. ‘I think,” 
she said, ‘‘it is because everything here looks 
80 finished: there is nothing new or raw.” 
«Yonder is Winchester,”’ said Lyttleton, ‘* with 
its famous cathedral; it was the ancient capital 
of the Wessex kings: it was the Camelot of the 
Lady of Shalott. Ah,’ a few miles further, 
‘*this is Seven Oaks, and those splendid trees off 
there are in Knole Park: it belongs to the Earl 
of Delaware,” addressing his wife. ‘The river 


that flows by your native city was named after } 


his ancestor. You see how English and American 
history runs side by side.’’ Then, after half an 
hour or so: ‘ Here we are in London.” As he 
spoke, they left the open country, and, whirling 
past the dirty smoky suburbs, passed on a viaduct 
over the tiled roofs of the houses, crossed the 
Thames, and alighted at Blackfriars’ Stairs. 

‘*I have never thought to ask what hotel we 
are going to,’ said Ethel. ‘I suppose to Mor- 
ley’s? In novels, everybody goes to Morley’s.’’ 

«* We shall go to the Palace Hotel,’’ replied her 
husband, “at Buckingham Gate. It has: the 
alvantage of overlooking the gardens of Buck- 
ingham Palace, Quite a swell place,’’ turning to 
Sybil, teasingly, ‘‘ which will suit you.”’ 

Sybil made no reply, except to put out her 
pretty lip in a pout; and, directly after, they 
were driven to their destination. 

Lunch was no sooner over, than a landau was 
ordered, and Lyttleton, giving certain directions 
to the coachman, took his seat opposite the ladies. 

** We will devote this afternoon,’’ he said, ‘to 
driving about London, and looking at the sights— 
from the outside, so to say. To-morrow we will 
take things in detail: St. Paul's, the new Law 
Courts, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, and, as 
Sybil will doubtless insist on it,’ with another 
teasing glance at her, ‘‘ Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
works,” 


They left the hotel, as he spoke, and entered 
St. James Park, leaving Buckingham Palace on 
the left. 

“Yonder is Bird-cage Walk,”’ said Mr. Lyttle. 
ton, ‘‘where Charles the Second used to saunter, 
and feed the ducks. Here,” as they turned at 
right angles, and left the Park, ‘is St. James 
Palace on our left.”’ 

** What a dingy old hole it is,” ejaculated Sybil, 
«« Yet the levees and drawing-rooms are often held 
there, are they not?” 

* Yes, very frequently. But that is part of the 
English notion of respectability. Anything new 
is rather avoided. Over there, you see Stafford 
House, that palatial white building, where the 
Duke of Sutherland resides. On our right here, 
behind those high brick walls, is Marlborough 
House, where the Prince of Wales lives, and which 
was built for the great duke, the victor of Blen- 
heim. This is Pall Mall, where many of the club- 
houses are. Here,’ as they turned out of it, “is 
St. James Square. That dingy-looking affair,” a 
three-story brick, with five or six windows in front, 
and painted drab-color, “is Norfolk House, where 
the premier duke of England lives, when in 
Lendon,' . This one, almost as plain, next door, is 
the Earl of Derby’s.”’ 

“Why, in point of architecture,” said Sybil, 
«these houses are hardly on a par with hundreds 
on Fifth Avenue.”’ 

“Tt is the same everywhere here,’ replité 
Lyttleton. ‘Yet the interiors are often priceless 


comparatively little for his town residence. You 
must go'to the country mansions of these great 
nobles, if you would: see how they live: such 
places as Hatfield, Burleigh, Alnwick, Blenheim, 
Chatsworth, and Arundeb:. they are among the 
stateliest in the world.” 

“I notice one thing,’ said Ethel, after they 
had been driving for some two hours: ‘that 
smoky and dingy as London looks, it is brightened 
everywhere by flowers in the windows. The 
squares, too, with their fine old trees, are simply 
superb. Look at those elms,” they were passing 
Lincoln’s Inn Field: ‘their branches actually 
sweep the ground; we have no such luxuriance 
of foliage anywhere in America, unless perhaps 
at Newport.” 

The carriage drew up, after a while, in front of 
a shop in Bond Street, and Lyttleton got out. 
He returned in a few minutes, holding up some 
tickets in triumph. 

“A box ‘at the opera to-night,”’ he said. “ You 
know, my dears, that when people here have 
another engagement, they sell their opera-boxes 
} for that night. I thought it just possible we 








with art-treasures. But an Englishman cares, 
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might get one in this way; and luckily the Coun- directly opposite the stage, and, at this moment, 
tess of Swansdown—yes, that’s the name,’’ look- ; when everybody was waiting for the curtain to 
ing at a bit of paper, “was willing, for nine ( rise, the occupants of these orchestra-seats had 
guineas, to let us go in her place.” faced around, and were—one and all—surveying 

“Qh, the opera in London !’’ cried Sybil, clap- ; the house. Hence their fair critic had an excel- 
ping her hands; “it is too much bliss.” lent view of them. They were nearly all of the 

They returned by the Embankment, the one {blonde Saxon type—tall, yet not bulky, and 
single modern thing, Sybil said, that she had seen ¢ broad-shouldered. Each was dressed with that 
yet, worthy of London. Crossing Westminster ; perfection only seen in Englishmen of the upper 
Bridge, to get a nearer view of Lambeth Palace, ; classes: with immaculate tie and elaborate shirt- 
they came back the same way. The sun was set- ; front; and each had a certain air of distinction 
ting behind the Parliament Houses, which stood ; and acknowledged superiority that was unmis- 
out against a perfectly golden atmosphere, almost ; takable. 
aglorified one. “They are certainly as you say—handsome,” 
“Why, there’s where Turner got his skies ; said Ethel, ‘and seem as if they had never 
from,” cried Sybil; «‘and yet some people say } suffered from sordid care, nor ever had to think 
they are impossible in England. It is like fairy- 3 of money in their lives; never had to do any- 
land.” thing, in fact, but be agreeable. I never saw so 
¢many fine-looking men together before.’’ 

Th ¢ Yes, the English are, physically, a large race, 
LORD AVALON. ; and, when cultivated, as the upper classes are, a 
Tae opera-house, as a building, rather dis- ‘very handsome one. ‘The poorer classes are apt 
i Sybil. It was neither so large nor; to be brutal. You know they kick their wives 
‘beautiful as those she was familiar with in ;to death with hob-nailed shoes. But see: the 

® greater cities of America. But, on the other 3 curtain rises.” 
the audience looked much more brilliant, Sybil, for her part, was not sorry that it rose: 
as everybody was in full dress, and the first and 2 for dozens of lorgnettes, during this conversation, 
second tiers of boxes were one blaze of diamonds. 3 had been leveled at her from these very orchestra- 

“You s@y. these are really the wives and 3 seats, until her cheeks fairly tingled. Lyttleton 
daughters of the peers of the realm?’’ said Sybil ; saw it, and laughed. ‘You'll have to get used 
to Lyttleton. ‘+I suppose, then, that high noses } to it, my child,” he said. ‘You are fresh and 
are a mark of aristocracy ?”’ pretty ; and London society runs after new faces, 
. "A high nose is considered so in: England,” ¢ quite as much as the Athenians, in the time of 
was the laughing answer. ‘Yes, these ladies; St. Paul, ran after new excitements. If you 
belong, very generally, to the loftiest rank; ‘only were an heiress now, half these fellows 
hardly one but is a peeress, or of the family of } would be at your feet ; but a swell rarely marries 
&peer; and many of them have historical names ; except for money. So take care of yourself, 
that go far back into the Middle Ages.” my dear.’’ 

“How they all blaze with diamonds,” said “Tm not a bit afraid,’’ retorted Sybil, saucily. 
Sybil. “Oh, what a beautiful woman! Who } “But hush,” tapping him with her fan; “the 
fan she be? See, in that box next to the stage. $ opera has begun.”’ 

She looks like a high-bred American girl.’’ The first act had just finished, when there came 
' “That is the Princess of Wales,” replied her }a tap at the door. Lyttleton rose, in some sur- 
brother-in-law. ‘Don’t you see it: is the royal } prise, to open it, when there entered one of these 
ber? She hardly looks a day older than when } very “‘swells’’—at least one as fair-haired, as 
Isaw her, ten years ago. She used then to drive? tall, as elaborately-attired, and even more dis- 
in her pony-chaise, in Hyde Park, with her { tinguished-looking. 

ister, the Czarowitch, but now the Empress of} ‘Why, Lord Avalon!” cried Ethel, half starting 
Russia. Two prettier women never were, except,” } from her seat, and extending her hand as she 
With a gallant bow, first to his wife, and then to spoke. 

Sybil, two other sisters, whom I am so fortunate} ‘Why, Avalon!” echoed her husband. 
stoknow. But come, Sybil: give us your opinion $ Sybil looked at the intruder, not merely with - 
of those swells in the orchestra-seats. Most of } curiosity, but with profound interest. She had 
them are Guardsmen—nearly all sons of peers. ' heard a great deal of Lord Avalon. Three years 
Did you ever see a handsomer set?’ before, her sister, during a visit to New York, 
Sybil made no reply ; but Ethel answered for ‘ had met this young nobleman; and Mrs. Lyttle- 
both. The box which our party occupied was ‘ton had often been heard to declare since, that, 
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‘safter her husband, Lord Avalon was the noblest 
man in the world.” 

*‘T saw you from the box of the duchess,” said 
Lord Avalon, after greetings had been exchanged, 
and he had been introduced to Sybil. “TI took 
Miss Sybil here for you, at first,” bowing to Ethel, 
“but I recognize, now, my mistake. When did 
you come? Why haven't you sent me word? 
Ah!’ with a sigh, “how this reminds me of a 
night in New York, when we three heard Gerster 
sing. Tt seems ages ago.” 

“T had intended sending around cards to- 

morrow,” said Lyttleton. ‘Though we were not 
quite sure you were in England.” 
«Just so.” Yes, I returned from my tour 
around the world nearly a ‘year ago. I am so 
glad'to see you. You must give me as much of 
your time as you can. TI am attending Parliament 
just now, but am not very busy, and shall be 
altogether at your disposal.” 

At the close of the interview, he resumed the 
subject as he rose to go. ‘Now, for to-morrow,” 
he said: “if there is nothing else on hand, let me 
call and take you to Rotten Row. I am sure,” 
with a bow to Sybil, ‘that your sister, Mrs. 
Lyttleton, if not yourself, will like to see how 
English ladies ride.” 2 

The next morning, while the Lyttletons were 
lounging over a late breakfast, a band of music 
was heard in the street, and Sybil, jumping up 
from the table, ran to the window. 

«Oh, Ethel! come quick,” she cried, with the 
impulsiveness of a'child. ‘These must be the 
Grenadier Guards. What handsome fellows, and 
what lovely uniforms !”’ 

For a company of soldiers, each man excep- 
tionally ‘tall, and each in a scarlet tunic, was 
marching by, to the exhilarating music of an 
unusually fine martial band. 

“Yes,” said Lyttleton, following the ladies, 
“it is the Grenadier Guards. They are on their 
way to St. James Palace, in frotit of which the 
band plays every morning.” 

An hour or two later, Lord Avalon ‘made his 
appearance in a perfect morning-costume, with a 
flower in his buttonhole. 

‘What a nice hotel you have selected,” he 
said. 

He was standing by Sybil, who was sitting at 
the window of their drawing-room. Opposite, on 
the other side of Victoria Street, were the Queen’s 
Mews; and beyond them the trees of Buck- 
ingham Palace garden; and half a mile or so 
further off, the irregular sky-line, like a black 
sithouette, of the houses on Piccadilly. 

“Yes,” said Sybil, with an arch look and a 


bantering tone, “we came here that we might seo , 








the Queen's’ peacocks: which would be next best, 
we thought, to seeing the Queen. There’s one now, 
in the distance, strutting under the trees. But I 
don't see that-it’s any better than other people’s 
peacocks, though I’m ‘sure it ought to be.”’ 

‘You are an incorrigible little radical, I fear,” 
said Lord Avalon, laughing; ‘just as your sister 
used to be; and will turn all our old-fashioned 
conventionalities into ridicule. TI offered, you 
know,”’ addressing Lyttleton, “to take you any- 
where; but I must draw the line at the Beef- 
Eaters at the Tower: your sister here would 
make a gibe of us all, if she once saw them.” 

In this gay mood, Sybil already as much at 
home with Lord Avalon as the rest, they left for 
Hyde Park. Here, after a little while, the young 
nobleman found seats for the ladies, while he and 
Lyttleton stood behind them. It was the hour 
when all the fashion and beauty of London had 
assembled at Rotten Row, either to ride or to look 
on. The Row itself, as our readers know, is a 
straight stretch of about a mile. Here were to be 
seen elderly gentlemen on thick-set cobs; young 
girls in Derby ‘hats, and their older sisters in 
stove-pipé Ones} and’ handsome cavaliers on more 
or less showy horses; the grooms, in top-boots 
and cockades, following behind in procession, as 
demure as bishops. Some of the young ladies 
were not only bold riders, but graceftil ones ; but 
most of them were rather the former than the 
latter. Their habits, however, all fitted exqui- 
sitely. 

Sybil’s ideas of English beauty were increased, 
on the whole, by what she saw to-day; for the 
majority of the fair riders had beautiful figures: 
truth is, an Englishwoman never looks so well as 
on horseback: ‘Lord Avalon was bowing continu- 
ally to this and that fair rider, and frequently 
mentioning their names, especially if those names 
were historical. 

Directly, a very stylish gitl came along, with 
the high aristocratic features which by this time 
Sybil had learned to associate with the most exalted 
rank. This lady had a superb figure, and rode 
her spirited thoroughbred with a grace and con- 
fidence that Sybil had scarcely ever seen before. 
Recognizing Lord Avalon; the fair rider bowed in 
the most marked and gracious manner; and then, 
as Sybil felt, took herself in with a single look— 
a depreciative one, she was quite sure. Lord 
Avalon himself flushed, even through his bronzed 
skin; but he raised ‘his hat with marked signifi- 
canée, and kept’ it off longer, Sybil observed, 
than to any other. He watched the lady after- 
wards, she also noticed, till the tall high-bred 
figure had disappeared in the crowd, and then 
turned to Mrs. Lyttleton. 
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«My second cousin, Lady Yolande, the Duke 
of Runnymede’s daughter,” he said. ‘I was in 
their box when I saw you last night,’ he con- 
tinued, half apologetically. ‘We have known 
each other from childhood.” 

The Lyttletons, later in the day, drove in the 
Park alone; and again met the Lady Yolande. 
This time she was in a handsome carriage, 
emblazoned with armorial bearings: a. coachman, 
ina wig, driving; and a footman, also in powder 
and. knee-breeches, sitting by his side: the huge 
hammer-cloth, the heavily-mounted harness, the 
high-stepping horses, all in the stateliest style. 
Sybil was quite sure the Lady Yolande recog- 
nized them, and was as sure that the haughty 
lips curled supergiliously. What was her sur- 
prise, therefore, on returning to their hotel, to 
find:the Lady Yolande’s card, as well as that of 
the duchess, her mother, in addition to half a 
dozén others, among them that of the Earl of 
Glastonbury, Lord Avalon’s father; and with the 
latter an invitation to dinner, at an early day. 

“This is Avalon’s doings,’’ said Mrs. Lyttleton. 
“That is what he meant when he said he was, 
unfortunately, engaged this afternoon: he in- 
tended to go around, and ask all these people to 
tall. Do you know,’’ looking absently at her lus- 
band, ‘I think he is to marry the Lady Yolande? 
Did you notice, Sybil, how embarrassed he was 
when he met her ?”’ 

“Yes. And I noticed, as well,” retorted Sybil, 
“Lady Yolande’s air of ownership and her evident 
disdain of poor us. I know I shan’t like her.” 

“Now, my child,’”’ interrupted Lyttleton, ‘do 
not be foolish. I thought you.and your sister 
were the two women, in all the world, least likely 
to be jealous of a pretty woman; and the Lady 
Yolande is pretty—yes, more than pretty: what 
they call here a ‘stunner.’ In fact, she’s the 
first really stylish woman I’ve seen in England. 
She.reminds me, in that, of Lady Dudley, as she 
was when I was here ten years ago.” 

Meantime, Sybil had sat down to answer the 
earl’s invitation to dinner. Suddenly she paused, 
With the pen in her hand. 

“Dear me,’’ she said, ‘how am I to word it? 
I would know what to say in America; but here, 
I suppose, it is different; and the English, I have 
heard, are dreadfully conventional: if one doesn't 
do thing exactly in their way, they set one 
down as never having been in good society—on 
the principle,” with a touch of sarcasm in her 
Voice, “that the only ‘good society’ in the world 
is their own,” 

Mr. Lyttleton, who had taken up the London 
Times, looked across the top of his paper at this, 
and said, with a smile: 





‘* Perhaps I can help you out of your difficulty, 
my little satirical sister. I happen to remember 
the exact formula. Write that ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyttleton present their compliments to the Earl 
of Glastonbury, and have great pleasure in accept- 
ing his invitation to dine, on Thursday, the 
twentieth instant, at eight P.M.’ Then write 
another, in your own name, similar in all 
respects,” 

«That reminds me,” said Sybil: ‘must I say 
‘my lord’ when talking to the earl, or ‘your 
grace’ to the duke, if I meet him? I notice that 
neither you nor Ethel say ‘my lord’ to Lord 
Avalon.”’ 

“If you do,’ with a gay laugh, «you'll cer- 
tainly be thought never to have been in ‘good 
society.’ Dukes are only called ‘your grace’ on 
public occasions, or by tradesmen. A tailor will 
say: ‘l hope your grace’s coat is to your satis- 
faction,’ or ‘your lordship’s,’ if he is speaking to 
an earl, or viscount, or baron. But among equals, 
or those who are considered so, one never says 
‘my lord’ or ‘your grace.’ It is not uncommon 
to say ‘Duke.’ You'll probably hear the duchess 
address her husband in that way. When very 
intimate, people call each other by their Christian- 
names.” 

‘And what must I call the duchess’s daughter ?’’ 

“If you were addressing a note to her, the 
proper address would be ‘The Lady Yolande 
Runnymede.’ . The daughters of peers above the 
rank of baron are always addressed with this 
prefix, ‘Lady,’ to their Christian-names. A peer’s 
wife has the Christian-name omitted, however. 
Thus, the wife of Earl Cowper is Lady Cowper, 
and not Lady Clara Cowper. But the wife of a 
baronet or knight is addressed differently: she 
is Emily, Lady Smith, or Isabel, Lady Brown, as 
the case may be. Notice how subtle the dis- 
tinctions. But they tell at once, to the initiated, 
the exact rank, you see.”’ 

“Dear me, how cast-iron and rigid this English 
etiquette is!’ cried Sybil; ‘I’m afraid I should 
never get used to it.” And then she proceeded 
to write her notes. 

IIl. 
IN GROSVENOR PLACE. 

Tue days that followed were a succession of 
delights, surprises, and excitements—at least to 
Sybil. Everything was new to her, and she 
enjoyed everything with the flavor of youth. 
The mornings were devoted to sight-seeing. 
To-day it was the National Gallery, to-morrow 
the British Museum, now St. Paul’s, now West- 
minster Abbey. On fine days, after lunch, she 
and her sister and her sister’s husband often 
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drove out in the country: to Kew, to Greenwich, 
and once as far as Waltham Abbey. Their even- 
ings were always occupied with engagements: 
for the courtesy of Lord Avalon had opened the 
doors of houses to them that are generally shut 
to ordinary travelers. ‘‘ We are not in the swim 
of it yet,’ he had said; ‘‘the season has hardly 
begun; but we will do what we can for you: and 
I want especially,’ laughingly turning to Sybil, 
‘‘to convert this little heathen, who plainly thinks 
all we English still tattoo ourselves, and live in 
huts as in the time of Cesar.” 

When he had gone, Lyttleton remarked on this 
courtesy. ‘‘ We have been told,” he said, *‘ that 
English people accepted our hospitalities, but 
hever returned them. It is very handsome of 
Lord Avalon.” 

**Tam glad, for Sybil’s sake,’’ replied his wife; 
*¢ for she will have a chance to see London society 
at its best.” 

The Lyttletons were very much amused at the 
increased consideration with which they were 
regarded at the hotel, after so many coroneted 
equipages began to callon them. This deference 
was'shown especially by the servants. ‘‘Zey do 
zay here, now,” said Ethel’s French maid, “zat 
Monsieur must be ze very great lord in his own 
countree; and I reply: ‘Mais, but my ladies are 
princesses in zare own rights.’’’ Over which 
Sybil, and even Ethel—though rebuking the maid 
—made merry when by themselves. 

The earl, Lord Avalon’s father, greatly impressed 
our travelers. He was one of the few of the real 
old school left—a veritable grand seigneur, not in 
name only, but in manner. His tall and stately 
figure, the aristocratic cast of his face, and his some- 
what formal yet gracious manners, particularly 
fascinated Sybil, who had in her quite a vein of 
undeveloped romance, and saw in him not only 
her ideal of the true gentleman, but also the great 
noble, inheriting the blood of brave ancestors, who 
had followed Richard to the Crusades, and fought 
at Cressy, Agincourt, and Flodden. 

«I don’t know how it is,” she said one day to 
her sister, when they were alone together, after 
the earl and his son had called, ‘I can’t rever- 
ence a lord, ordinarily—not one bit; but I never 
see this old man but I think of the days of 
chivalry, and so my heart warms to him. Rank, 
as mere rank, I don’t care for: I hold, with 
Burns, that ‘a man’s a man for a’ that’; but 
a title that goes back to Froissart, and means 
something—that I fall down before, and worship, 
I'm afraid.” 

«Dear me,’’ said her sister, “you'll be pro- 
posing, to the earl some of these days. He is 
not so very old, after all.” 





‘* How can you jest,” cried Sybil, “when you 
know I am sincere? I mean, in this, that I 
reverence not mere rank, but a great name and 
gallant deeds.” ; 

“That's just it, dear—you are entirely too 
imaginative,” replied her sister. ‘The poetical 
side of you, your enemies might say, gets the 
better of your reason, sometimes. But I was 
only in jest, as you know.”’ 

The earl occupied a handsome modern mansion 
in that most aristocratic quarter, Grosvenor 
Place, opposite the Green Park. The dinner at 
his house was not different, however, from a 
dinner in New York or Philadelphia, except that 
there was more plate, and that most of it was 
massive and old. This was, indeed, the distin- 
guishing feature of the entertainment. Every- 
thing was solid, from the great silver dishes to the 
richly-cut glass, from the gold epergne to the 
roomy chairs. Footmen in livery waited, one for 
each two guests; every footman in powdered hair 
and silk stockings: while the butler, in. black, 
with a white cravat, stood behind the earl. 

The Lyttletons were introduced separately to 
every arrival, though this is not the usual cus- 
tom; and in every other way they were made to 
feel the warmth of their welcome, and that their 
host desired them to feel perfectly at home. 
Among the first to appear were Lady Yolande and 
her parents. The duchess was extremely courte- 
ous, as well as the duke; and nothing could be 
more sweet and gracious than Lady Yolande’s own 
manner; Sybil began to think she had misinter- 
preted the look in the Park. Lady Yolande, on 
closer inspection, proved to be about twenty-five 
years old. She was tall, as we have said, and of 
rather a voluptuous figure: her bare shoulders 
were as white as milk; and her complexion, 
evidently, owed nothing to cosmetics: she was @ 
Juno, as it were, and in the very prime of her 
beauty. She was dressed with studied simplicity, 
as became her style, but with great taste. ‘Not 
a Worth dress; however,’ said Sybil, with a 
woman’s quick knowledge, ‘but one of Mar- 
guerite’s; it is not daring enough for Worth, and 
hardly as effective as he would have made it.” 

Another guest was a gentleman whose voice, 
when Sybil. heard it, was so like Lord Avalon’s, 
that it made her start; and several times after- 
wards, during the evening, when he spoke, she 
looked around. quickly, thinking it was the young 
nobleman. This gentleman was the Hon. Charles 
Pontefract, a nephew of the earl, and heir to the 
title, failing Lord Avalon. He was about the same 
age as his cousin, but had a worn and dissipated 
look. Sybil subsequently heard that he had 
already run through his: patrimony. Yet his 
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manners were perfect—singularly like those of 
Jord Avalon: in fact, like those of all the high- 


pred Englishmen, whatever their character, whom } 
"Sybil had met since coming to London. 


During the interval that elapsed between the 
arrival of the’ last guest and the announcement 


When the ladies had adjourned to the drawing- 
room, and were waiting for the gentlemen, Lady 
Yolande came up to Sybil, and took a seat beside 
her. 

‘*We ought to become better acquainted, my 
dear Miss Sinclair,’ she said, affably. ‘You were 


of dinner, the earl, who was conversing with } all so kind to Avalon, in America, that we shall 


Sybil; said, with a fond look in the direction 
of his son : 

“We cannot thank your sister too much for 
her kindness, and that of her people, to Avalon, 
when he was in America. Yet it is a very great 
pleasure to get him back again. At one time,’’ 
with a sigh, “‘I almost feared I had lost him. 
But now he has returned, and for good, he says. 
He ought to settle down, and I think he will,” 
with an unconscious glance at Lady Yolande, to 
whom his son was talking. ‘If I am correct in 
my notion, we shall all be greatly pleased.” 

What more the earl would have said, we do not 
know; for, at that instant, dinner was announced ; 
and the host, crossing to Ethel, offered her his 
arm, and led the way downstairs. Lord Avalon, 
at the same time, left his cousin’s side, and came $ 
up to Sybil. With these exceptions—made, as { 





never forget it.” 

These were the very words of the earl, over 
again; and what followed was in the same direc- 
tion. 

“You know, after he ft America, Avalon 
went through Japan and China. Uncle—in fact, 
all of us—were in despair at his prolonged 
absence,” opening and shutting her fan, and, as 
Sybil felt, studying her face. ‘‘ When one plunges 
into the heart of Asia, among its savage tribes, the 
risk of ever returning alive is so great. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“Yes, but Lord Avalon probably. bears a 
charmed life,’’ replied Sybil, gayly, “for you see 
he is back again in safety.” 

‘«‘And then, in America, he came near drowning, 
I believe: yet in fact wasn’t drowned. That does 
look like a charmed life, don’t it? All of you 


Sybil saw, from a delicate regard to them—the } were nearly drowned, weren't you ?”’ 
guests paired off according to rank, the duke ; 
taking in the Marchioness of Harfinger, and mi 


marquis taking the duchess. 
*During the meal, Sybil caught Lady Yolande, / 


more than once, narrowly observing both her 3 


sister and herself. Lady Yolande sat nearly 
opposite, with the Hon. Charles Pontefract at her 
side. Once, Sybil was sure they had been talking 
of her, for, happening to look suddenly across the 
table, she saw the high-born beauty color, and 
avert her eyes, and try to suppress the half- 
supercilious smile in which she had been detected. 
Her companion showed similar embarrassment. 
This brought back, in all their force, Sybil’s first 
suspicions. ‘She has been making fun of us,”’ 
she said to herself, and conscious that there was 
nothing in either her sister's appearance or ; ; 
manner, or her own, to justify it, she naturally 3 
attributed it to narrow-mindedness, if not to 
malice. ‘‘ It is the women, here in England,” she 
said to herself, ‘I have always heard, who do 
all they can to ignore us Americans.” But a little 
reflection suggested to Sybil that she might be, in ¢ 
part at least, unjust to Lady Yolande. “It is 
probably not malice, after all; for if she is 
engaged to marry Avalon, she may not like to see 
him attentive, even in the least, to others: some 
Women are so, I know.’’ She determined, in con- 
sequence, to hold her judgment in abeyance, and ; 


not to condemn Lady Yolande until she knew ° 
more. 
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* have not lingered long over their wine. 


Sybil hastened to say that, on the occasion to 
which Lady Yolande referred, she herself had 
not been present; but Lady Yolande, with a nod 
and an ‘Oh! to be sure, I had forgot,’ went on : 

‘‘ That was the time Mr. Lyttleton behaved so 
nobly. Saved all their lives, I believe, when their 
yacht had capsized in the breakers. Mr. Lyttle- 
ton is a very handsome man—don’t you think 
80 ‘ae 

Sybil wondered what could be the object of all 
this. She was determined to be on her guard. 
So she answered evasively, but with a smile: 

‘*T am bound to think Mr. Lyttleton handsome: 
for he is my brother-in-law. And he certainly is 
one of the noblest al men.”’ 

“Yes, of course,’’ still opening and shutting 
her fan, her eyes wandering all the time to the 
door. ‘Ah! there come the gentlemen. They 
Avalon 
told me, before dinner, they would not; for that 
he had something special to say tome. And his 
requests, you know,” with a smile and a blush, 
“are commands. Excuse me, for I see he is look- 
ing for me. My other cousin will take my place. 
Charley, come here.”” She waved her fan toward 
the Hon. Charles Pontefract as she spoke, and that 
highly self-satisfied gentleman came up and joined 


} Sybil. 


But somehow Sybil did not find his conversa- 
’ tion interesting, nor did she that, of any of the 


} other gentlemen, for they all came up to her in 
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turn: in fact, she was quite a belle. She was glad 
when the carriage was announced, for when she 
came to reflect on it, Lord Avalon had hardly 
spoken to her since dinner, and somehow this had 
taken away all the pleasure of the evening. And 
yet, what was Lord Avalon to her? What could 
he ever be? ° 
‘« Evidently he and Lady Yolande are e engaged,” 

she said to herself, when she was alone that 
night. ‘Both the earl and Lady Yolande her- 
self hinted as much. It was natural, on the 
earl’s part, to speak. But an American girl, in 


the same circumstances, would have kept silent. ; 


§ Sybil’s headache left her, and she joined in the 
excursion for the day with much more spirit and 
enjoyment than she had thought possible half an 
hour before. 
V's 
THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

‘¢ By-rue-Byeg,” said Avalon, the next day, in 
the cars, ‘there is rather a romantic story con- 
¢ nected with the Agincourts. The family was a 
‘ royalist one, in the time of Charles the First, and 
; spent all their estates in his service. When the 
king died on the scaffold, the then baronet—for 





I wonder if this is the frankness on which the ; the Agincourts were baronets of the ancien régime, 
English pride themselves? Well, I hope they will; baronets of James the First’s creation—emi- 
be happy,” with a sigh. “ She is certainly beau- ; grated, with his ruined fortunes, to Virginia. 
tiful—beautiful enough for a queen.’’ Then she ‘Nor did he, even’ after the Restoration, return 
looked in the glass, and there was another sigh. {to England, preferring the life in America, he 
Sybil, for the first time almost in her life, woke } said, to which he had now become accustomed. 
the next morning with a headache. She had not ; Thus things went on for nearly a hundred and 
slept well. She had lain awake far into the } fifty years. But towards the close of the last 
night, thinking of Lady Yolande; and her dreams century, a distant cousin died, and left large 
afterwards had been frequent and disturbed ; } estates in Warwickshire, which had been diverted 
what they were she could not recall: only she; to a younger branch centuries before, to the 
remembered, in a vague way, that she had been ? American and elder line. The heir, at that time, 
in infinite distress, and that both Lord Avalon and { was studying at Oxford, and decided to remain 
his cousin had been mixed up with her trouble, { here and resume the title. Ah, but I see you 
and apparently the occasion of it. ’ have heard of this before?” 
She looked, therefore, the least bit jaded when For Ethel and her sister had exchanged glances 
Lord Avalon made his morning-call—as he now } which the speaker had observed. 
did every day. He always had some scheme to } “The Agincourts are cousins of Mrs. Lyttle- 
propose on these occasions. ‘Was ever anyone } 3 ton,” said Lyttleton, answering for the ladies, 
so thoughtful?” Mrs. Lyttleton often said. The; «and the story is quite well known to them. 
purpose of his present visit was to discuss a} In fact, the younger brother to that Sir Guy who 
drive down to the Star and Garter, at Richmond, ; was at Oxford at the time you ‘mention was the 
the first fine day, to be followed by a dinner there, ; great-grandfather of Ethel and Sybil.’ 
and a drive back to London under the new moon.? «Indeed ?’’ said Lord Avalon, with some sur- 
“It can’t be this week, I am sorry to say,” : prise; and he added, addressing Mrs. Lyttleton: 
replied Mr. Lyttleton, “for we go, to-morrow, to ‘ “ Yet you never, in all the time I have known 
‘artiokahire for a few days. Ay gentleman who $ you, ‘nites of this.” 
has a place there has asked us down fora run’ “Jt was quite unintentional,” replied the lady, 
with the hounds. His estate, Agincourt Hall, is} smiling. ‘After all, Sir Guy and we are only 
a very fine one, I am told.” {distant cousins; one hardly, in America, counts 
“Invited to Agincourt Hall?’ cried Lord ‘ such a relationship.” 
Avalon. He showed more eagerness than Eng- ‘‘ But we do in England,” replied Lord Avalon ; 
lishmen, with their conventional stoicism, gener- ton and it makes even me feel nearer to you, since 
ally allow themselves to betray. “I know Sir; I know you are partly of English blood. Bat 
Guy well; and I was engaged to go down there ¢ see: here we are at Rugby; and there is Sir 
with my cousins, this very week—to meet, Sir‘ Guy himself, with his four-in-hand.” 
Guy said, some charming Americans,” bowing | Agincourt Hall was about five miles distant 
and smiling to Ethel and Sybil; ‘but I declined from Rugby. The road led over a comparatively 
when I found you were here in London. I might ; level country, between rows of great overhanging 
have known it could be none but you who were elms. Mrs. Lyttleton occupied the seat by Sir 
‘charming Americans.’ I shall telegraph an ‘ ; Guy, who himself drove, and who pointed out to 
acceptance at nae; and we can all go down in / her every object of interest; while Lord Avalon 
the same train.” { sat behind, and performed a similar office for 
He seemed so sincerely glad, that, somehow, ! Sybil ‘and her brother-in-law. 
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After about half an. hour, the travelers turned | , Strangers, on their mutual introductions, was 
into an extensive park, and passing half a dozen « ‘ almost as hearty as that of the host and hostess. 
or more picturesque laborers’ cottages, scattered ' Lord Avalon joined Sybil and her sister imme- 


here and there at intervals, saw before them, at ; 
some distance, a large mansion of brick, with } 


stone quoins and window-frames, consisting of a 
central part crowned with a pediment, and two 
wings, in the style of Queen Anne. The house 
had a frontage of some hundred and fifty feet, and 


was nearly half as deep, and stood on a broad ‘ 
paved terrace, encircled by a massive stone, 
It overlooked an artificial lake, of ; 


balustrade. 
very considerable size, that stretched in front at ‘ 
the foot of an extensive lawn. With a last touch of ; 
his whip on the off leader, Sir Guy sent his team : 
rattling up to the chief entrance, where he 
brought them to a stand, after a half circuit, 


smoking with their rapid drive, as if they had ; 


.just emerged from a hot bath. 


Nothing could exceed the heartiness of their ; 


welcome. ‘‘ You will find, I hope,’’ said Sir Guy, 


as he bared his white hair before Ethel, and : 


stood, in his six feet of still vigorous manhood, 


though a man past sixty, to assist her from the > 
box, “you will find, I hope, that we have not ‘ 


quite forgotten the traditions of old Virginia 
habits, my fair cousin. Yes, here comes Lady 


. Agincourt herself to bid you welcome, just as our ‘ 
mutyal great-grandmother would have done, on 3 


the James River.” 
Lady Agincourt was a handsome stately woman 


of fifty, the very type of a motherly English ' 
country-lady. She conducted her guests herself, : 


contrary to the usual custom, to their rooms. 
“You will wish first to get rid of the dust of : 
travel,’ she said. 


for us, my dears.”’ 

It took but a little while for the ladies to make 
their toilettes. Descending the great staircase, 
they found themselves at the entrance of two 
noble drawing-rooms, separated by columns. 


Passing through these apartments, which ex-. 


‘tended the whole depth of the right wing of the 
house, they were ushered into another room on 
the left, occupying the centre of the mansion: a 
Toom quite unlike anything Sybil had ever seen, 
for it was not less than thirty feet high and nearly 
sixty feet square. Sybil would have felt lost in 
its immensity, but for the fire of logs blazing on 
the huge hearth, and for the gay Oriental carpets 
and rugs scattered everywhere, which gave it a 
Wonderfully cozy look, in spite of its size. Here 
was assembled quite a party, the duke and 
duchess and Lady Yolande among them, for the 


ducal party had come down the day before; and ° 
the welcome extended to the new arrivals by the _ 


‘After that, we will meet in 
the great hall, where five-o’clock tea is waiting ° 


diately. 

‘You will hunt, to-morrow, I suppose,” he 

said, addressing the former. ‘‘ Mr. Lyttleton tells 
me you ride to hounds capitally.”’ 
;. Oh,” replied Sybil, “ but that is an exaggera- 
‘tion. I have ridden to hounds, at. Newport; 
but there one only follows an aniseed trail; a 
real fox is not roused at all.’ 

‘«« But Mr. Lyttleton says you have ridden with 
* the Rose-Tree pack, near Philadelphia. Now Lhad 

a day with them myself, when I was in America. 
3 ; There was no aniseed bag there; we unearthed a 
: fine old fox; and the country was quite stiff— 
; more like Devonshire than Warwick. If you have 
ridden there, you can easily ride here. There will 
$ be quite a field of ladies. Yolande is going, and 
nearly a score of others.” 

’ Before Sybil could reply, Sir Guy approached, 
having overheard part of the conversation. 

; “What is this I hear?’ he said. “ My fair 
cousin not going to hunt? That is nonsense. I 
have just the mount for a lady, and Lord Avalon 
; will be only too glad to give you a lead. He does 
‘ not go out often, but no one rides straighter or 
pluckier.”’ 

‘‘I shall be very much honored,” interposed 
‘the young man, with a low bow, ‘if Miss Sinclair 
; will accept my lead.” ‘ 

“That is settled then,” said Sir Guy. “We 
shall see, to-morrow, that the old Virginia blood 
‘ tells. I predict that my fair cousin will win the 
brush.”’ 

The meet was at Agincourt, on the lawn. “There 
was a hunt breakfast. Sybil found the latter to 
; consist of rolls, toast, omelettes, bacon, eggs, kid- 

neys, and sausages, while game and tongues were 

on the sideboard, with wines and liquors. Tea 
and coffee were served at the table. Very few of 
the ladies, who: came, dismounted: the refresh- 
ments were carried out to them. Sybil thought 
she had never seen as pretty a sight as the lawn 
presented. The crowd of carriages, the scarlet 
coats, the neatly-fitting habits, the sturdy _ far- 
mers, the country bumpkins on foot, made a pic- 
ture as full of color as it was of movement and 
life. Every rank seemed to be represented, 

except the very lowest. The pack of hounds, 
about forty in number, was massed together at 
one side. Sybil went out to see it. 

, ‘What loves they are,’ she said to Sir Guy, 
‘who had followed her. ‘“ What beautiful long 
ears. How sleek, how strong they look.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the old baronet, “the Ather- 
stone pack is thought the finest in England. 
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But see: they are about to move off. It is time 
to mount, my child.” , : 

Sybil found herself, a moment after, on the back 
of a powerful sorrel, about three-quarters bred, 
and especially strong in the loins. ‘Thank you 
80 much,” she said. ‘He looks as if he could 
leap anything.” 

“And so he can,” replied Sir Guy. ‘Good 
luck to you, and good-bye for awhile.” “He stood 
with his hat off after thus speaking, and watched 
Sybil and Lord Avalon move away to join the 
hunters. 

There were nearly two hundred riders present 
altogether. Of these about a score, as Avalon 
had predicted, were ladies. To most of these 
Sybil had been introduced. Nearly half the 
field wore scarlet coats, hunting-caps, and white 





“What, going to hunt?’’ the beauty had said, 
with a lift of her eyebrows. “I’m afraid you'll 
find our stiff hedges, my dear, very different 
from the fences of your own country; for I’m 
told that there, if you do strike the top-rail, it 
breaks down, and you get safely over.’’ Could it 
have been Avalon, Sybil thought, who had told 
her this? Did he really look down on America 
and American girls, and especially on American 
horsemanship? Had he only come with her 
to-day out of enforced civility, because she was 
a stranger, and because Sir Guy had suggested 
it? Probably, she thought, with some hauteur, 
he would much rather have been with his cousin 
Yolande. 

Her stccess in taking the hedge, after this 
contemptuous manner on the part of the duke’s 


breeches and top-boots. The horses were gener-. daughter, naturally gratified her, especially when 


ally heavier, more strongly-boned, than she had 
been led to expect; they were of all sorts, how- 


she saw how few others had done it: for most of 
the field—even the men—had declined the leap, 


ever: from the high-strung thoroughbred, to the {and had sought a gate to the right. This satis- 


cob ridden by an octogenarian, and the pony 
bestrode by a lad. 

A fox was found, after awhile, in a tangled bit 
of wood about half a mile from the Hall. The 
hounds announced it by breaking into a sort of 
whimper; and directly after, Sybil saw Reynard 
himself—a little dark object—flying across a field 
ahead. A moment after, the whole ten-score of 
hunters were hurrying pell-mell on his track. 
Never had Sybil been so excited before: for 
never had she seen such a crowd of hunters, 
or anything like such splendid horses. A stiff- 
looking hedge was just ahead. Lord Avalon 
made straight for this, and leaped it gallantly, 
looking back to see if Sybil was following. Our 


faction was intensified by knowing that the Lady 
Yolande had wit 1 her For ever 
since the run had commenced, that imperious 
beauty had been riding nearly parallel to Sybil, 
with Charley Pontefract in close attendance on 
her. The horse she rode was a matchless one— 
even better than the sorrel, as Sybil saw; and 
Lady Yolande rode him with a perfect seat and 
a consummate mastery of him in every way. 
“Anybody,” said Sybil to herself, however, with 
less than her usual charity, ‘‘can ride to hounds 
on such a horse as that. But she sees, by this 
time at least, that others not so well mounted can 
ride also.”’ 

The pace, for some time now, was a rattling 





heroine was familiar with the fences of her own ; one, and the field rapidly became thinned. From 
country, but this hedge seemed to be so solid, ; numbering two hundred, as we have seen, it 
so high, so wide, that for an instant her heart ; scarcely counted thirty, at the end of half an 
nearly failed her. But she remembered where hour. In that time Sybil had taken five other 
she was, and that Lady Yolande was present; } hedges, besides three ditches. With every hedge 
and, giving her horse his head, and shutting her and ditch, her desire to outrival Lady Yolande 
eyes, she drove at the mighty wall. For one} increased. The latter, however, continued to 
moment she felt as if flying through the air; } take hedge and ditch quite as successfully as 
the next her steed came down with a thud, and / Sybil. She still kept her old place on the left, 
she was careering after Lord Avalon. From that } almost parallel with the latter: in fact, it struck 
time out she lost all idea of danger, and took her ? our heroine that the English girl maintained that 
hedges as if she had been doing it all her life. position of set purpose, as if to watch Lord Ava- 
“Capitally done,” said Lord Avalon, as they } lon and herself: ‘To see me come to grief,” 
thundered on, side by side. “I have a pride in ; thought Sybil, “as she hopes and believes. But,” 
your riding, you see; for I’ve praised the horse- } defiantly, ‘‘ we shall see.” 
manship of American ladies a good deal: and} Just as Sybil, her pretty mouth set, uttered 


often to unbelieving ears.’’ 

Sybil thought she knew whose those unbeliev- 
ing ears were, for she had observed the half- 
scornful look with which Lady Yolande had seen 
her come down to breakfast in her riding-habit. 





these words to herself, she saw, gleaming before 
her, quite a considerable bit of water. It was 
a rather wide stream—so wide, indeed, that to 
clear it at any time was a serious affair. But 
now, swollen with recent rains, it was broader 
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than ever, and surged angrily along, between 
steep overhanging banks. Lord Avalon, leading, 
glanced over his shoulder, with a look that said, 
very plainly: ‘‘Hadn’t we better go around?” 
But if death had been before her, Sybil would 


in that crisis, she had glanced toward Lady 
Yolande, and witnessed the latter go triumphantly 
over. Her next was that her life was really in 
peril. She had never, in any emergency, how- 


} ever, lost her presence of mind; and she did not 


lose it now. Disengaging her foot from the stirrup, 


have kept on. Was not that proud beauty wait- } 
ing for just such a chance as this? To shirk now ; she attempted to spring from the saddle. But 
would give her the triumph she wanted. The’ she found, to her horror, that her skirt had caught 
reply to that look was an imperious motion of ;on the pommel. She tried to tear it loose, but it 
the whip-hand, that said ‘Forward !’’ as unmis- ; held like a vice. All this time, she was being 
takably as if Sybil had spoken the word aloud. } whirled down with the current; now under water, 
Lord Avalon smiled and nodded in reply, as | ‘ and beneath her horse; now rising to the surface, 
if to say “ What_a plucky girl you are,” put 5 and catching a glimpse of the sky and a breath 


his horse at the river, and cleared it with a mag- } 
nificent leap: Sybil followed. But at that very 
instant, a bird, startled from its hatbor near by, 
went-whirring just in front of the sorrel, who } 
swerved slightly, and though he succeeded in } 
leaping the stream, he did not clear it entirely, 
but only got his front feet on the opposite bank. 
Then, in spite. of a violent struggle, he slipped ; 
back from the treacherous soil,.and rolling over, ; 
dragged Sybil into the river, and under water } 
with him. 

Her first thought, in the bitterness of this 
defeat, was ‘‘ Earl Percy sees me fall:’’ for even 


of air. ‘Shall I ever see that sky again?” she 
thought, as she went under for the third time. 
The frantic plunges of the sorrel, meantime, 
added to her danger. It was a miracle, indeed, 
that he did not strike her with his hoofs, The 
current roared in her ears, as she sank for the 
last time: a curious dizziness came over her; 
; everything seemed whirling around her; she 
; knew she was being swept further and further 
from assistance; she made yet another desperate 


3 struggle to free herself, and failed: then she lost 


all consciousness. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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‘BY EVELYN OC. 


Ory and call, and whistle shrill, 
Cricket, lost in clover-bloom, 
Summer sweets your lifetime fill, 
Have no care of coming doom. 
In the morn, when fallen dew 
Wets your coat with dripping rain, ~ 
Let your joy break forth anew: 
Sing a louder longer strain. 
Sing, and if you have a heart, 
While it swells and thrills with pride, 
Your small throat will ache and smart 
With the music shut inside. 


When the noon-tide wraps the earth 
In a haze of languid heat, 

Comes agound of smothered mirth 
From the midst of meadow sweet. 

Ah! ‘tis you, you saucy mite! 
While we long for fresher air, 

You creep coolly out of sight— 
You are gay and débonnaire. 

Sing—yet sing—and cheer our hearts, 
Fér the sound of glee is good ; 

Were you gone, a charm departs— 
Something dear, from solitude. 


When the twilight-shadows creep 
Round this summer land of ours, 
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Clear and soft where grasses weep 
Comes your voice from hidden bowers, 
Then we love your plaintive cail, 
Though it lonely is, and sad; 
It is sweeter far than all— 
All your trills when you are glad. 
Shrilly through the darksome night 
We can hear you "twixt our dreams, 
Mixed with shadows, touched with light, 
Till the sunshine brightly beams, 


We are glad through all the day, 
We are happy all the night, 

That you call and chirp alway 
From the dark to morning light; 

Grieving when the winter's chill 
Freezes you, and you no more 

Cry and call, and whistle shrill 
Through the windows or the door— 

Oh! the thought a pain will bring! 
Though the fancy oft will creep, 

That we still can hear you sing, 
Waking from a dreamless sleep. 


Cry and call, and whistle shrill, 
Cricket, lost in clover-bloom, 
Summer sweets your lifetime fill, 

Have no care of coming doom, 





ON A CROSS-ROAD. 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


I was once walking out of Newport, on one of {I exclaimed. ‘Look! there it is again. The 


the many lonely roads that lead into the open 
country, there, off from the main highway. 
Suddenly, I came toa house. When I looked 
at it, I saw that it was not an ordinary farm- 
house. It was large and substantial, standing 
comfortably in its own grounds, some paces back 
from the road: evidently old, being built in the 
solid homely style of a hundred years ago: and, 
also, uninhabited. There were many windows in 
the long two-storied front of the house, but all 
save one were closed with heavy shutters. One 
window alone, in the second story, glared at me, 
blank and empty, like a watchful eye. I saw that 
it was heavily barred with iron. I saw, moreover, 
that every pane of glass in it was broken, and 
that the shutter was hanging broken by one 
hinge. But what, what was that? That at the 
window? Was it a shadow cast by the great 


elm-tree in front of the house, as it moved in the 
wind? Or was it the figure of a man, throwing 
up his arms with a wild gesture of despair—of 


entreaty ? 

I had been so much absorbed in this window, 
with its strangely-moving shadow, that I had not 
noticed the quiet approach of a man, who now 
leaned over the stone wall at my side, and looked, 
as I did, at the empty window. I turned with a 


certain feeling of relief at the presence of another | 


human being, perhaps'a wanderer like myself, in 
that lonely spot. I saw an old man, tall and 
spare, yet of muscular frame, with long iron- 
gray hair and restless gray eyes. His dress was 
gray too, of an obsolete cut and fashion, which 
still seemed well to suit his old-time face and 
figure.. The face was a grim and resolute one, 
every feature showing determination, if not 
obstinacy; the eyes alone belied the general 
character. Singular, restless eyes, which were 
never fixed on anything for more than an instant, 
but shifted their gaze with curious rapidity from 
one object to another. 

As he did not seem inclined to speak, I 
addressed him courteously, asking him if he 
knew anything about the apparently deserted 
dwelling before us. ‘‘I am rather curious about 
it,’ I added. ‘It certainly looks as if it were 


; corner window, where the shutter has fallen. 
¢ Do you not see a man throwing up his arms, as 
: if he were calling for help?” 

$ He looked at the window, apparently with no 
} surprise, but with a singular expression of dis- 
like mingled with a certain dread and defiance. 
Then his gaze shifted to the right, to the left, to 


2 


; me, then back to the house again, as he answered ° 


; quietly: ‘No! there is no living creature in the 
: house. No one has lived there for fifty years.” 
‘Strange!’ Isaid. ‘That must be the shadow 
of the elm-tree, then’ And yet there is scarcely 
} wind enough to—’” ‘Yes!’’ said the old man, 
‘ interrupting me. ‘It is a shadow. At this hour 
; the light. plays strange tricks. Would you— 
would you like to see the house?” 
I hesitated.. I did want to see the-house, cer- 
} tainly, and yet there was something I did not 
quite like about the whole affair.. That shadow, 
now: suppose this respectable-looking graybeard 
: had an accomplice in the house yonder, say in 
} that corner room, and that I was to be decoyed 
in, to be robbed, perhaps murdered. Stranger 
things have happened, on lonely roads like this. 
I looked sidelong at my companion, and saw, or 
fancied I saw, a faint suggestion of amusement 
and contempt in his shifting. glance. That of 
course decided me at once. ‘I should like very 
much, indeed, to see the house,”’ I replied. “It 
must be a curious place. Can you show it to me?” 
Without further reply, he conducted me across the 
deserted garden, and iaking a key, rusty and 
; old-fashioned, from some cranny by the doorstep, 
a unlocked the front-door of the house, and 
leading me in, threw open one of the shutters, 
so that the August moon, newly risen, shone 
broadly in on the bare walls and empty floor. 
«This was the dining-room,”’ said my guide. 
“The kitchen and offices. are beyond. The 
drawing-room is on the other side of the hall.” 
“You know the house well?’’»I said. ‘ Per- 
haps you also knew the people who formerly 
lived in it, though you must have been a young 
man when they went away.” 
; Yes,” he replied, ‘I knew the house; and 
$ well, as you say.’ ‘These windows,” I con- 





uninhabited, and had been so for a long time: : tinued, looking about me, “are not barred. I 


and yet a moment ago I could have sworn I saw noticed that the window in the upper story, from 
something moving at one of the windows. There!’’ ; which the shutter has fallen, is barred heavily 
58 
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with iron. Do you know the reason of that?’ He 
made as if he had not heard me, and repeating: 
“The drawing-room is on the other side of the 
hall,” led the way again out of the room, after 
carefully closing the shutter. My suspicions were 
again roused. Was this barred room the place ; 
into which I was to be taken? And was there } 
someone there, waiting for me? H 


“After you,’’ I said. 

Again I saw the shadowy expression of amuse- 
ment and contempt in his face. But, without 
saying anything, he led the way into the room. 
I followed, expecting to see—I knew not what. 

I saw nothing—nothing, at least, that was at 
all singular. The room was more completely 
furnished than any I had yet seen. There were 


I thought at first that 1 would not go upstairs. hangings which had once been gay; furniture 
But as my companion, after showing me the great { which had once been pretty; a heavy carpet 
drawing-room, with its arched windows and its i on the floor, dull and faded; curtains at the— 


carved fire-place and cornices, turned and began } 
slowly to ascend the wide’ staircase, I followed 
in silence, half afraid, yet half ashamed of my 
fear. At the head of the stairs we came upon a ; 
wide landing, or sort of upper hall. Here again, ; 
as in the lower hall, were many doors, opening to } 
right and left: all, save one, hung with cobwebs 
in heavy dusty festoons. Here also was silence 
absflute. No scamper of mouse behind the wain- 
seoting, no chirp of cricket, no buzz of fly, or 
tick of tiny insect: nothing. The sound of my 
own footsteps—for the old man beside me walked 
as noiselessly as if he were shod with felt—made 
my heart beat faster, as if it were some unknown 
and ominous sound. The old man unlocked one ; 
door after another, opening the shutters in each ; 
room, and closing them ¢arefully again. The ; 
guest-chambers, the master’s room, the blue room, } 
large square apartments all, some empty, some | 
partly furnished with heavy old-fashioned furni- 
ture. As we went from one to another, my com- 
panion told me, at my urgent request, something 
of the people who formerly lived here. It had ; 
been a large family, he said. They had lived in 
England, and came to this country about seventy 
years ago: built this house, and lived in it. It 
had not suited them somehow. One after another 
the children drooped and died, till only one was } 
left: a daughter. The mother went mad, and 
died mad. The father—as he told me these things 
quietly, in a monotonou’ half-whisper, I noticed 
(we had come out into the hall, from the blue 
room) that his shifting eyes rested most frequently 
on the farthest door on the right hand. I noticed, 
again, that over this door there were no cobwebs. 
This was the door of the corner room; of the 
toom where the window was barred: where 
perhaps someone was waiting. 

I turned suddenly to my companion. 

“Why are there no cobwebs over that door?” 
Tasked. “Who is in that room?” 

I saw, or fancied I saw, a grayer shade steal 
over the already gray and colorless face of the 
old man. He did not look at me; he did not 


| 
| 
| 





answer me: but he opened wide the door of the } 


Corner room, and motioned me to enter. 


why, what was this? Where was the other 
window? Here was but one window, and that 
facing west. It had no bars, and the glass was 
unbroken. Where was the south window—the 
barred window with the shattered panes? Could 
I be mistaken in the room? 

I looked around. I saw that the room was 
much shallower than the corresponding one on 
the other side of the’hall. There was something 
beyond, then? A smaller room, opening out of 
this: a small room or alcove, facing south, with 
a barred window in it? 

Ah! but where was the door which led from 
this room to that? I looked around again; the 
moonlight made everything clear with its own 
cold brightness. What was this, on the south 
side of the room, where the smooth wall was 
broken abruptly by a space of rough mortar, 
curiously rough and uneven? Both surfaces 
were alike gray with the dust of years. But 
the mortar? At once I saw: that was where the 
door had been. Across the space stood a small 
table, with a chair drawn near it, as if someone 
had sat there when the room was last used. 
Why was the mortar so reugh? There were 
marks in it: the marks of hands, as if someone 
had tried to tear it away before it hardened. 
There were bits of it on the floor—broken bits— 
over which I stumbled as I moved; and yonder, 
at a little distance, lay some rusty tools. 

Mechanically, I sat down in the chair in front 
of the plastered space. 

And now, in addition to the vague and formless 
terror which had been creeping over mé ever 
since I entered this corner room—a terror against 
which I had striven so far successfully as to keep 
it concealed from my companion: in addition to 
this, now came a new sensation—something was 
at my feet! 

There, on the floor, close by the little table, 
something was lying. 

. With a new sense—which was not sight, for 
the moon shone clear and cold upon the empty 
space; which was not hearing, for my own 
labored breathing was the only sound which 
broke the stillness of the night—TI felt that'a 
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human creature was lying at my feet: a creature $ ful. Her father lived only for her; she was his 


in bitter pain, crying out in agony, in wild: 


prayer, in wilder cursing: a creature which 
sobbed and moaned, and then was silent, only 
to break out again into fresh sobs and moans, 


life, his breath. 

«She was engaged, with his sanction, to a gen- 
tleman of wealth and position: it was a suitable 
marriage. The wedding was to take place in a 


which made my heart faint and sick with the > month, when—when—” 


pity and the terror of them. I repeat, I felt all 
this, while I knew that there was no sound; 
while I saw that nothing was visible. 

Then I remembered a story I had once heard— 
of an invisible creature of human shape, and 
tangible, which came into a man’s room at night. 

I put my hand down, groping for the prostrate 
form. 

I felt the carpet, thick and smooth, under my 
hand, There was nothing there. 


Nothing. But my hand grew suddenly cold— > 


@ numbing chill, which crept up and.up my arm. 

I rose hastily, and moved toward the door. As 
I did so, the old man, whose presence I had for 
the moment forgotten, made some slight move- 
ment, and I turned and looked at him. He was 
standing by the window, and his wandering eyes 
had rested for a moment on the spot in front of the 
plastered doorway. A curious look was on his 
face: a look of fear‘and dislike, but no surprise. 
Did he see the thing that I only felt I could not 
see? Did he hear the cries that I only felt I could 
not hear? 

I spoke to him in a rough hoarse whisper, 
which I could not recognize as my own voice. 
™ «Why have you brought me here?’’ I asked. 
‘What has happened in this room? What— 
what is there beyond that doorway?” 

He answered, also in a whisper: ‘I will tell 
you; I meant to tell you. But not here! Come 
outside! Not here!” 

[ got out of the room—I hardly know how. 
Out of the room and out of the house, which 
_ seemed now filled with horror for me. I took 
no notice of my companion; but when I found 
myself standing on the green in front of the 
house, my nerves growing steady in the cool 
evening air, I saw that he was still at my side. 
He motioned me to sit down on a low mound of 
earth directly in front of the house. I did so, 
and he seated himself beside me. I was still 
much excited, and the old man watched me in 
silence for a few moments; then he spoke slowly 
in a curious half-whisper, as if he were conscious 
of other listeners beside myself. 

“The father and daughter,”’ he said, speaking 
as if there had been no break in the story as he 
had first begun to tell it to me, in the hall of the 
deserted house, “the father and daughter lived 
here together, with two servants. They were both 
people of strong will: the girl was very beauti- 





He broke off for a moment, and looked about 
him with his shifting gaze; up, down, to the right, 
to the left, then he continued : 

“There came a stranger—a traveler from 
another country. He was young and bold: he 
saw the girl and loved her. Knowing that she was 
betrothed to another, he wooed her openly, and 
coming to her father, demanded her hand in mar- 
riage, saying that she loved him and him only.” 

He paused again. 

“A bold fellow!’ I said. 
man say to him?’ 

‘The father,” resumed my companion, ‘drove 
him from the house, and forbade him ever to enter 
it or to see his daughter’s face again. He went 
quietly enough, and all seemed well again. 

“One day, a week before the wedding, the old 
man, who had been away for two days, trying to 
find in the great city some beautiful thing that 
might be a fitting present for his beautiful daugh- 
ter, came home unexpectedly. He came softly 
upstairs and to the door of his daughter’s room, 
thinking to surprise her with the gift he had 
brought. He heard voices inside: a man’s voice, 
speaking in love and passion; his daughter's, 
answering with equal passion—vows and plans 
for instant flight. 

‘He opened the door; and as he did so, the 
door of the inner room was shut softly.” 

‘“‘The inner room?’ I cried. ‘The room 
where—” 

The old man continued, taking no notice of my 
interruption. Indeed, all through the recital he 
seemed not to notice me, but told his tale as if he 
must tell it—to the empty air, if there had been 
no listener. ‘The inner room, at the south cor- 
ner. It was a small room, with only one win- 
dow; that was heavily barred, for the mother 
had slept there during her madness; and the 
door was heavy, with iron bolts. 

“The father advanced quietly to this door, and 
shot the bolts; then he turned and looked, first at 
his daughter, then at her maid, who was there. 

“She faced him like a lioness, speaking no word. 
She was his own child. ‘But her maid fell tremb- 
ling at his feet, crying that it was the voice of the 
man-servant he had heard, making love to her. 
And at that moment the step of the man-servant 
was heard on the stairs, as he brought up his 
master’s portmanteau: and the maid spoke no 
more, weeping only. 


«What did the old 
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“The master called the man, and gave him 

certain orders. He went and came again, bring- 
ing plaster and mortar and the necessary tvols. 
The father stood by until the door was covered, 
and then went to his room to change his dress, 
being soiled through much riding. 

« But, warned by some instinct, he returned to 
his daughter’s room: and the two women were 
tearing at the plastering with their bare hands, 
and had torn it half away. 

«Then the father called his servant again, and 
bade him bring more plaster; and he sat and 
watched till the work was done once more, and 
well done. Then he drew a chair and table across 
the door-place, and sat him down. 

«The man-servant brought him food and drink, 
and he moved not from his seat day or night. 

“The maid, being a@ poor creature, screamed, 
crying and groveling on the floor. But his 
daughter said no word, until her mind left her. 

“At the end of the fourth day, she fell down 
at his feet and died: about that time, also, the 
sounds in the inner room ceased. 

“The last sound heard in those rooms was the 
voice of the maid as she fled, leaving her curse and 
the curse of the dead upon her master, The last 
footstep thatleft those rooms was the step of the 
father when he carried his daughter out dead in 
his arms.”’ 

The whisper stopped for a moment. The wan- 
dering eyes, with a look of fear, resfed for an 
instant on a low mound of earth under.the south 
window. 

“He buried her there,” said the old man. 
“There, under the barred window. That is her 
grave.” 

“And the father ?”’ I asked. 

“He died in his time also, and was buried— 
was buried—”’ 

The whisper died away. I looked at the long 
low mound under the barred window, and then 
glanced at the one on which I sat. A sickening 


faintness crept over me, and I could hardly see. 
But I staggered to my feet. 

“My God!” I cried. 
which I have been sitting. Is he—is he buried 
here? Is this his accursed grave ?”’ 

The old man rose also to his feet. The wan- 
dering eyes now wandered no more, but were 
fixed on mine, with what strange and sinister 
shadow in them I cannot say. The numbing 
sickness stole over me more painfully. Horror 
seemed to fill my breast; every breath was a gasp 
of agony. I repeated, scarcely hearing myself: 

“Ts this his accursed grave?” 

The old man leaned forward and touched me 
lightly on the breast. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘‘ Mine!”’ 

Have patience with me a moment more. I 
have almost done. While the icy chill of that 
touch still sent the blood creeping cold to my 
heart—while the look of those eyes still left my 
eyes seared and dazed—even in that instant of 
time it came upon me that I was alone. 

My companion, who at one heartbeat stood 
apparently in flesh and blood before me, at the 
next was—nowhere. But what was that shadow 
that crept like a gray cloud across my sight? 
And what was that sound, half groan, half laugh, 
that passed like the moan of the wind? 

I fied, terror lending me strength to flee. I 
moved as one moves in a nightmare, feeling as if 
I should never reach the open road, where at 
least was safety. At length, however, my hands 
touched the stone posts of the gateway. 

At that instant, an impulse more powerful 
even than my fear forced me to turn round, to 
look back once more at the deserted house. 

The moon, at that instant, shone out from 
behind a cloud; her light fell broadly on the 
blank shattered panes of the barred window: 
and I saw, as plainly as I see your face to-night, 
; the figure of a man, tossing up his arms in an 
$ agonized gesture of despair and entreaty. 


“This is a grave on 
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Sue lifted it from off the sward—poor little withered 
flower! 

Tt had been sadly trampled on in an untimely hour; 

Sadly she kissed its faded leaves, its broken petals pressed, 

And, with a yearning tender touch, its withered form 
caressed. 


Sweet was the fragrance that it shed, though it would bloom 
no more, 

And sweet, methinks, the memories it brought from out 
their store, 


Or was it only pity that had such a wondrous power 


NELSON. 


2 To make the tears unbidden fall upon the little flower? 


Was hers a heart whose memories lie buried till they rise 
3 Unto the sound of music or the sight of sunny skies? 
g And did the perfume of the flower an old, old story tell, 
; Just as the sea is echoed in the murmur of its shell? 


; Perchance she felt the yearning that broke Orpheus’ heart 
; of love 

{ When crying for Eurydice through Rhodope’s dark grove. 
‘ I wonder did the longed-for one a whispering answer send, 


Or did she cry “Eurydice!” unanswered to the end? 
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Rosamonp Dr Lancer sat in a corner of the ; educated, of course, and highly accomplished; 
broad piazza, apparently absorbed in the contents ; thoroughly refined and ladylike in every par- 
of a book. She had come, with a party of friends, ; ticular, and wealthy.” 
to this pretty New England resort, leaving the } ‘Indeed !”’ said Malcolm, with a slight eleva- 
hot dusty city behind. For ten months of the tion of the eyebrows. ‘All the rest of her long 
year she spent her days as a teacher in a public : list of perfections is not sufficient—but she must 
school-room, slowly wearing out her nerves, if not have money, too! Are you not rather mer- 
her brain. This year, by dint of the most rigid } cenary ?” ‘ 
economy, she had saved enough money for this ‘* Not at all,” replied Philip, haughtily. “You 
trip; and now she gave herself up with a perfect } do not understand me: it is not that I wish to 
abandon to the welcome change. marry money, as the term is—my fortune is 

She was indefatigable in all the available ; sufficient for both—but I wish the wife of my 
sports: lawn-tennis, croquet, rowing, bathing, ; choice to be surrounded by that éclat which a 
and sailing. She almost seemed to have dropped certain amount of wealth, added to other things, 
out from her life the last three years of relentless ; is sure to’ give. Sooner than marry a woman 
toil and privation, and to have gone back to the ; who had ever been contaminated by working for 
tithe when she had loving parents, plenty of; her livelihood, I would go down to my grave an 
money, hosts of admirers, pretty dresses, and } old bachelor.” 
an abundance of leisure. The rich blood sprang defiantly to Rosamond’s 

One day, while reading in a sheltered nook of} cheeks. For three years she had “worked for 
the piazza, her attention was attracted by voices ; her livelihood.”” The work had been distasteful 
not far from her, and looking through the lattice, ; to her, but she had too much good sense and 
she noticed two gentlemen, with whom she had } right feeling to look upon it as at all degrading. 
some acquaintance, standing on the lawn outside. The pride inherited from an untarnished ances- 
One—Philip Grinnell—she had met a number } try burned within her at the meanness of Philip's 
of times in Boston, at the houses of her friends; ; last sentence; and, quite forgetting that he did 
and once, he had joined her in the street, and { not know she was near, she drew herself up 
walked with her to her school. But his air was; haughtily, and advancing to the edge of the 
always so offensively patronizing, that she felt ; piazza, asked : 
humiliated by his company. Now that the iinet “Pray, Mr. Grinnell, what do you think of 
were in the same house, they had been thrown giving in return for all this perfection?’ 
considerably together, and the aristocratic young For a moment a half-angry flush overspread 
lawyer had graciously come down from his lofty } Philip's face; but the laughter of his com- 
height, and magnanimously ignoring the immense } panion warned him that he would show more 
distance which his position and prospects estab-; tact by seeming to turn the whole thing into a 
lished between the little “school-ma’am” and } joke. So, bowing gracefully, he replied: 
himself, had actually paid her some slight _ “T have nothing to offer in return, Miss De 
tions, which were accepted with good-natured } Lancey, but my unworthy self.” 
indifference. “And you think that a sufficient equivalent?” 

‘««T have no intention of marrying at present,’’ } she asked, with an arch smile. 

Philip was saying, evidently in answer to some “By no means. But perfection is always 
previous remark; “I am waiting to meet my} tolerant and generous— giving more than it 
" ideal.” | requires thus, by. setting my mark so high, 

‘And what is your ideal?” asked Mr. Little-; I thought I should get much more than my 
wood. } deserts.” 

‘«Well,”’ said the other, sententiously, “the$ Human nature is perverse, and, notwithstand- 
lady upon whom I bestow my name must be of} ing the sharpness of the rebuke, Philip Grinnell 
an excellent family, descended from a long line } observed for the first time Rosamond’s singularly 
of irreproachable ancestors. She must be beau-} soft rich complexion, the artistic turn of her 
a. not love a plain woman; finely-} head, and the brilliant flash of her handsome 
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eyes: all of which Malcolm had noticed and; Philip Grinnell’s manner is in keeping with 
admired many times before. the character he has assumed, and he acquits 
«The little ‘school-ma’am’ is not slow,” Philip } himself in such a way as to draw forth repeated 
remarked to himself that night; «it may pay to} applause from the audience. 
cultivate her: one wants all the amusement one; ‘‘ Most admirably performed by all!’’ is the 
dan get while idling at the seashore.” general verdict, as the play is over, and those 
Malcolm Littlewood’s mental comment, at the} present press forward to congratulate the three 
same time, was: ‘A noble girl; he who gets her} principal actors. 
will be a lucky fellow.” Mr. Littlewood stood moodily aside, and pres- 
Philip Grinnell put his project of cultivating ; ently slipped out of the room. — 
the little ‘‘school-ma’am”’ so thoroughly into ‘A play in real life,’”’ he muttered; “ how nat- 
execution, that his attentions sometimes bored } urally that expression of scorn seemed, to come to 
and sometimes amused the object of them. In} her face as she rejected my suit: there was noth- 
the meantime, Mr. Littlewood looked on, with } ing forced or pretended there. And, again, how 
a scarcely-defined feeling of unrest gnawing at; her eyes lighted up and her face glowed when she 
his heart. . was sought by him who had nothing to offer but 
“Don’t see what all the girls find to fancy so; regular features and a fortune. Ah, well, I am 
much in that brainless fop,’’ he ejaculated 4 glad I know her character; and, knowing it, I 
himself. ‘‘ Must be that his handsome face and ; will not waste another thought upon her.” 
3 








wealthy father are the attractions. But then,” After which heroic resolve, Mr. Littlewood 
he added, ‘‘I did give Miss Rosamond credit for: retired—to lie awake most of the night, torturing 
having more sense and more heart.’’ himself with visions of Rosamond.- ~ 
Oh, the blindness of love! Why is it that it} But Malcolm was not the only wakeful one in 
can never read its object aright? That the fear; that house. Mr. Grinnell, the aristocrat, with 
of betraying itself causes it to give the keenest} all his high ideas of position and fortune, was 
pain, where it looks for the greatest joy? beginning to discover that he owned that very 
The guests at the Seaside House were to have} awkward impediment to worldly advancement— 
private theatricals. In the play chosen, two} a heart; or rather, that it had slipped from his 
rivals—one rich, the other poor—were contending } keeping, and was now in the possession of another. 
for the hand of a beautiful girl, whose face was ; Rosamond’s cool indifferent way of accepting or 
her only fortune. Rosamond’s beauty was of that $ refusing; as the case might be, his attentions, had 
type which is heightened by dress and excitement; ; piqued and interested him. Her style was alto- 
and now the carefully-selected peasant garb, with ; gether different from that of most girls with whom 
the pretty pointed waist of crimson silk, lent an ; he came in contact. As he was considered a most 
additional charm to the lovely face—flushed with ; desirable parti, in his complacency he was pleased 
the pleasant novelty of the situation, and with } to admire the womanliness and humility, as he 
the effort to act well the part assigned her. chose to consider it, which had held her back 
The play traced the acquaintance between the ; from being too forward. But under cover of their 
poor peasant-girl and her suitor of low degree— } little play she had shown her true feelings, he 
Persoriated by Mr. Littlewood—from infancy to; imagined, thus healing the wounds of his self- 
the time of love and romance, when a young} conceit, and completing her conquest. And he 
man of wealth and position stepped in and bore} magnanimously resolved to reward her at the 
away the prize. earliest opportunity by bestowing himself upon 
First, the poor man presses his suit; he pleads } her. 
the love which has existed between them from The next morning, at the breakfast-table, Rosa- 
babyhood ;. he pictures the home which, though } mond’s friends rallied her upon her listless dis- 
humble, should be as bright’ and happy as the} pirited manner. 
devotion of his whole heart can make it. His “It is nothing,” she answered, absently ; “ per- 
eyes sparkle and his face glows as the vision} haps I am a little tired.” 
becomes real to his imagination—his very soul “Tired of doing nothing,” suggested one, 
seems to speak in his pleading. But the girl, } mischievously. 
dazzled by recently-conceived ideas of wealth, “Yes,” was the reply; ‘+I am not accustomed 
turns coldly away. to it, you know ; yny life for the last three years 
Next, the man of fashion, handsomely dressed, } has been filled with work.” 
and with the air of an aristocrat, presents him- Mr. Grinnell shrugged his shoulders. ‘She 
self, and in an easy self-assured way introduces } must stop that sort of talk,” he said to himself; 
his suit, and is quickly accepted. “it will not do for the woman who is to become 
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my wife to advertise herself thus as a worker. 
How pleased she will be,’’ he continued, compla- 
cently, “‘ when she finds that she is not only to 
stop that miserable teaching, but that she is to be 
elevated to such a position as I can give her. She 
will adorn it, too,”’. he continued, with a gleam of 
satisfaction; ‘‘ it was hers until three. years ago ; 
she will only resume it.” : 

All through the morning, Philip Grinnell was 
bafiled in his efforts to obtain a private interview 
with Rosamond; her friends surrounded her, or if 
for a moment he found himself alone with her, 
someone was sure to join them before he could 
broach the subject which was uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

Finally, the dinner-bell rang, and the piazza 
was quickly deserted. Then a group came up, 
with Rosamond in their midst, and Philip man- 
aged to detain her until the others had left her, 
by a little subterfuge of showing her a shell, 
which he claimed to have found that morning, 
on the beach. 

‘‘Rosamond,” he began, excitedly, ‘I have 
something to tell you: I find that I cannot live 
without you: you must be my wife!” 

‘« Excuse me,” she replied, making an effort 
to withdraw her hand, which he had grasped in 
his own; ‘‘that can never be. Perhaps you 
forget,’ she added, sarcastically, ‘‘that I have 
committed the unpardonable crime of earning 
my own living.” 

‘Don’t speak of it, dearest. 
love can overlook much.” 

Disgusted with his insufferable self-conceit, 
Rosamond replied, haughtily : 

‘But, as I have no love, it will be impossible 
for me to overlook the lack of so much that I 
should require in the man I marry.” And, with 
that remark, she left him. 

Philip stood as one stunned, He had been 
petted and spoiled all his life, and it had never 
occurred to him that any girl could so far lose 
sight of her own interests as to refuse him; he 
thought he had only to ask, and a ready accept- 
ance was sure to follow. But that this little 
*«school-ma’am,’’? without money, and utterly 
dependent upon her own efforts, should coolly 
throw away such a chance, was altogether beyond 
his comprehension. He felt angry that he had 
placed himself in such a position—angry with 
Rosamond, that she had slighted the advantages 
he had offered her. He had no appetite for 
dinner that day, and went moodily to his room. 

Rosamond was human, and if must be confessed 
that she enjoyed her little triumph over one who 
had shown her such open disrespect. 


I love you, and 





It was a} than you. 
_ satisfaction to her that she could thus humble his } 


self-conceit. She would have been sorry to give 
pain to any man who truly loved her; but she 
did not consider that Philip had heart enough 
to suffer much from such a wound. 

Mr. Littlewood noticed the smile on her lips 
as she took her-seat opposite to him at the table; 
he had also noticed, a few minutes before, that 
she and Philip were engaged in a ééte-d-téte con- 
versation, and he drew his own conclusions. 

‘“‘ Lucky dog!’’ was his mental comment; ‘but 
it must be that she is marrying the puppy only 
for the wealth and position he can give her. I 


had expected better things of her; but they all 


seem to be alike.” 

After dinner, everyone felt dull and spiritless; 
it had been a pleasant summer, but the time had 
almost come for breaking up the bright party . 
that had been together so long. Some had even 
now left, and the further separation which was 
soon to take place was already casting its 
shadow over those who remained. 

Some went to their apartments, to pack their 
trunks, others to pass away a few hours in sleep, 
Presently, Rosamond found herself entirely alone; 
she felt restless and unhappy, and disposed to 
go away from herself. She supposed the feeling 
was in some way connected with her dread of 
returning to her school-duties. 

Mechanically, she took up her sun-hat, which 
she had thrown down on the piazza just before 
dinner ; a solitary walk might do her good, and 
she sauntered towards the woods. She went in 
farther and deeper, not realizing the distance; 
it seemed to her that she was walking away fron 
the dreaded monotony of her life in the city, to 
which she was so soon to return. Presently, she 
seated herself on a stump to think. A way out 
of her life of drudgery had been opened to her, 
but she had closed the door without so much as 
a thought of entering in; she certainly did not 
regret this step. What, then, was the cause of 
this unsatisfied feeling which was tormenting her? 

As she sat absorbed in her thoughts, she was 
startled by feeling a heavy hand laid upon her 
arm; she raised her eyes, and beheld a rough- 
looking man standing beside her. 

‘Take away your hand instantly!’’ she ex- 
claimed, seeking to free herself from his grasp. 

‘* Not so fast, my beauty,’’ said the repulsive- 
looking stranger, with a coarse laugh. “I'll 
trouble you to take a walk with me.” 

She tried to escape, but he only tightened his 
hold. 

_ Might as well go peaceably,”’ he said ; ‘ for if 
it comes to a tussle, guess you'll find me stronger 
Come, git up.”’ 

She stood upon her feet, trembling; and, bracing 
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herself for one desperate effort, she uttered a 
loud piercing shriek: «‘Help! help! Murder!” 

To her great joy, an answer came prompt and 
dear. Evidently her deliverer was not far away, 
and, with a fervent ‘Thank heaven!” she sank 
upon the ground. The tramp, muttering a curse, 
hurried off. 

When Rosamond opened her eyes, she was 
lying on the moss-covered earth, and Mr. Little- 
wood was kneeling beside her, alternately chafing 
her hands and fanning her with his straw hat. 

«Where is he?’ she asked; ‘“‘has he gone?” 

Then she called Malcolm her deliverer, and 
altogether talked so incoherently, that that gen- 

-fleman wondered if she were in the incipient 
stages of brain-fever. But as she soon became 
calm, and was evidently sane, his fears passed 
away, and he was not long in discovering that 
the had not withdrawn her hand from his. Pre- 
suming somewhat upon this favor, and forgetting, 
for the moment, his hated rival, he went further, 
and they speedily arrived at an understanding 
which was highly satisfactory to both. 

“Did the tramp escape?’ Rosamond finally 
asked. 

“ What tramp ?’’ queried her companion. 

“Didn’t you see him? Your voice sounded so 





Malcolm looked mystified. 

«« When I answered you?” he repeated. “I did 
not hear you call.” : 

“You didn’t? Then what brought you here?” 

‘It was merely accident—or rather, I should 
say, Providence. I was sauntering aimlessly 
through the woods, and almost stumbled over 
your prostrate form before I knew you.” 

“Then, who did answer me?’ persisted Rosa- 
mond. ‘I was attacked by a tramp: and when I 
called for help, there came an answering shout, 
which frightened the creature away, and assured 
me that I was safe.’ 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Malcolm, “that 
you have been exposed to such fearful danger ?”’ 
And he drew her more closely to him, feeling that 
henceforth it would be his privilege to protect her 
from all harm. 

“But I should like to know who answered me,” 
continued Rosamond. 

A sudden thought flashed through Malcolm’s 
mind, and, rising to his feet, he shouted: ‘‘Help!” 

Immediately the word came back to him, 
reverberating from the rocks and hills. 

“An echo!” exclaimed Rosamond. “And it 
was that which frightened away my persecutor.” 

“T feel very grateful to the goddess,’ said 


near when you answered me, that I thought he } Malcolm, smiling, ‘‘as her intervention has been 


could scarcely get away.” 


{ the means of saving me a bride.”’ 





MORNING AND MIDNIGHT. 


BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 


MORNING. 
My baby, thou art sleeping now. 
I watch thy calm unwrinkled brow 
With pleasure, 
And pray that care may never trace 
One line on thy-round rosy face— 
My treasure. 


A moment since, these deep-brown eyes, 

Like twinkling stars in midnight skies, 
Were gleaming. 

Sometimes, when they are raised to mine, 

With love that seems almost divine 
They’re beaming. 


I listen to the rushing blast, 
And watch the snowflakes whirling past 
In madness. 
Outside, the world looks dark and drear; 
. But all is warmth and comfort here, 
And gladness, 


Sweet winsome Jamie! when he wakes, 
With glee he'll watch the white snowflakes 
Fast falling. 
The wind now moans like one in grief, 
Or shrieks like one who for relief 
Is calling. 





Now cries like some lost child, whose feet 

Have wandeted up and down the street 
Till weary ; 

Or like a baby at his birth— 

Who sobs to find this strange new earth 
So dreary, 


MIDNIGHT. 
Oh, winds that weep! oh, winds that wail! 
Awake my babe: so cold, so pale, 
He’s lying. 
Oh, winter winds, awake my boy! 
My love, my darling—all my joy. 
Cease crying. 


Oh, bitter winds! oh, winds so wild! 
Awake my dear one, wake my child: 
He's sleeping. 
While over all the earth and sea, 
Dark shadows, bringing misery, 
Are creeping. 


Oh, wicked winds, that cry and moan, 

Go! leave me with my babe alone : 
Thou'lt never 

Awake my child. I cannot weep; 

Beside my babe I'll lie, and sleep 
Forever. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 527. 


CHAPTER XXI. white stuff, bordered with narrow blue ribbon, 

Once more the great new building on the hill- } wrought into what is known to embroiderers as 
side was ablaze with light from floor to rafters. } the Greek pattern. “There: it goes on this way 
The cold weather had kept its various adornments | —lovely, isn’t it?’ she said, appealing to the 
in all their freshness, while the unsheltered trees } other ladies, who repeated the word “ lovely’ ag 
outside had been stripped of their foliage, and } only highly fashionable ladies can when thrown 
were moaning dismally as the wind swept through into an ecstasy by some novelty of fabulous price 
their naked boughs and drifted their dead leaves } from Paris— perfectly lovely.’’ 
into hollows and under ledges, in sere and rust- } ‘* Now, look at yourself,” said Miss Clarkson, 
ling masses. The very contrast of the swift deso- } when thus enthusiastically reassured ; ‘look at 
lation outside, and the flowers, mosses, and tinted { yourself from head to foot, and see if you know 
foliage within, that had kept all the richness of; the girl in there.” 
their color, was an artistic pleasure. In addition; Amy approached the cheval-glass and started 
to this, voluminous curtains of scarlet cloth had { back, uttering a faint exclamation of dismay. 
been framed in with pine, hemlock, and green Miss Clarkson caught her breath. She had 
vines, until that end of the building was abso-; expected this, and was prepared with prompt 
lutely gorgeous with the contrast. arguments in favor of the dress. 

The floor was scattered over, but not crowded, ‘Did you ever see anything like it?” she said, 
with rustic seats, filled with ladies and gentlemen } as if confident of approval; ‘so classical, so—” 
in full evening-toilettes, and all in a state of high “No, I never did,’’ protested Amy, looking 
expectation: for the german was to be danced, } down upon her shapely arm, uncovered to the 
and a supper given, after the performance behind } shoulder, and her exposed neck all crimson with 
those scarlet curtains was over, thus closing the} blushes; ‘give me the other things. It isn’t 
last entertainment of the season with unusual } pleasant standing in this way among so many 
éclat. people, even if they are friends.” 

While the audience collected, there was no little “Other things? Why, there is nothing else. 
commotion and anxiety behind the curtains, where } In the very simplicity of Parthenia’s dress its 
all the persons most interested in a grand success ; greatest charm lies.” 
were gathered in full force. Fortunately, the} «But it has no sleeves,” exclaimed Amy, pass- 
little dressing-room, screened off for temporary } ing one hand over the opposite shoulder, where it 
use, where Amy Hale was to be arrayed for her | was crossed by a narrow strip of blue; ‘‘and— 
part, only admitted a select few; and there Mrs. } and—” 

Winstead, Miss Clarkson, and Mrs. Norton wee Here Mrs. Norton glided in to Miss Clarkson’s 
sided. Amy submitted herself to their dictation ; relief, softly and adroitly as garter-snakes steal 
with the gentleness of a lamb about to be garlanded ¢ through the grass. 

for some May festival, while they twisted her ‘Of course not,’’ she said. ‘ We must be fash- 
bright hair back from the forehead, and allowed ° ionable to a certain extent, and that is the rage 
it to flow downward in soft abundance, giving her? just now: dresses with no sleeves to speak of, 
head the artistic effect of a Greek coin; but when { and cut low down in the back and front. Come 
they brought forth her dress, which was more } here and look for yourself.”’ 

classical than anything she had dreamed of in Here Mrs. Norton took Amy softly by the arm, 
her simplicity, even Miss Clarkson fell into a and led her out into the red shadows of the cur- 
little trepidation, when she saw the expression } tains, whispering: 

of surprise in her face. . ‘My dear child, do remember that you have 

“Tt is all Greek—purely Greek,” she said, been brought up in the mountains, and cannot 
hurriedly — the outer garment, of cream- ' understand what is proper in the higher circles 
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of life as these ladies do; such objections expose 
ignorance of the world in a way that keeps 
me anxious all the time.” 

Amy lifted her white shoulder with a gesture 
of petulant disdain, and would have gone back 
tothe dressing-room: for, with all her sweet 
powers of persuasiveness, there was something 
in this woman that always irritated her; but 
Mrs. Norton had softly parted a fold of the cur- 
tains, and insisted that Amy should look through 
the little crevice of light she had opened. 

“Look yonder,” she whispered, ‘‘ and tell me 
if you do not see dozens of ladies with lower 
bodices than yours, and no sleeves at all, sitting 
in the open audience—middle-aged women, too, 
if you could see them closely, who have left 
children at home.” 

Amy did look; and for a little time was so 
fascinated by the movement, glitter, and life in 
the crowd, that she forgot to be shocked by the 
gleam of white arms, or the display of a beautiful 
neck and shoulders, on which diamonds flashed 
or pearls glowed. . 

After all, there was not so much difference 
between her Parthenia costume and the ball- 
dresses she saw fluttering in the audience, which 
was now gay with color as a flower-garden in 
June. 

“There is but one difference,”’ said Mrs. Nor- 
ton, who thought Lerself magnanimous when 
she flattered other women; and she did it with 
lavish prodigality: as some people throw bread 
upon waters—expecting it to float back again in 
some enhanced form; “‘you have youth and 
beauty: most of the people we look upon have 
replaced all they ever possessed by high art.” 

Amy only understood a portion of this speech 
that which related to’ herself. Youth and 
beauty she could comprehend, and had no diffi- 
culty in appropriating; but high -art, as applied 
to the person, was to her an unknown accomplish- 
ment. 

Here Miss Clarkson joined them, and Mrs. 
Norton, softly closing the fold of the curtains, 
stole away, satisfied that her bread, never care- 
lessly thrown, was floating in the right direction. 

Amy liked Miss Clarkson, and trusted in her. 
That which she would not have said for worlds 
to the woman who had just left them sprang to 
her lips at once when the good-hearted but 
Worldly spinster came up. 

“I know that Iam young; but tell me: am I 
—am I anything more than that? She called 
me beautiful.” 

“And so you are,” answered the lady, looking 
at the girl from head to foot, as she stood with 
the rosy shadows of the curtains floating over 


her. ‘But it is a pity to destroy the bloom of 
it by telling you so. Take my advice, dear, and 
think less of yourself than of the people you 
wish to please.” 

As she said this, the woman of the world 
stooped down, and kissed the girl with serious 
tenderness. She was beginning to regret the 
part she had taken. 

‘‘T should like to please you,’’ Amy answered, 
stealing her arms gently about the woman’s neck. 

«‘Then go forward, and perform your part well; 
that will please me better than anything—for 
} to-night. After that, we will have some honest 
talk; and it shall be no fault of mine if I am 

not your true friend.” 

«That I am certain of,” answered the girl. 
“Come, then; you will be wanted directly. 
bya are calling for you.” 





When Amy entered the dressing-room, she was f 
ashamed of the desire that possessed her to see 
that figure in the mirror again; but hovered 
near it, casting shy glances that way whenever 
she thought herself unobserved. Now and then 
she caught a full view, and the leap of her heart 
sent its crimson over her arms, neck, and face— 
all the deeper, because she was conscious of it. 

“T wonder if he would think me beautiful ?’’ 
she asked herself, with a feeling of mingled doubt 
and tenderness. 

Who was she thinking of? The young man 
who was turning his handsome person into a 
barbarian behind the curtains of a stall on the 
opposite side of the stage, or of someone who 
still lived with bitter sweetness in her memory, 
spite of the scorn he had seemed to cast upon 
her? 

“One moment,” said Mrs. Norton, breaking 
in upon the girl’s thoughts, whatever they were. 
«Sit down a moment, nearer the light.’’ 

Amy seated herself, while the lady re-arranged 
the fillet that bound her hair, and appeared to 
rub. some particles of dust from her cheeks with 
a tuft of down, which she held surreptitiously 
between her fingers. 

‘Now, are you quite ready? The curtains 
are drawn back,” said Miss Clarkson, hurrying 
into the room. 

Amy never could remember how she went upon 
the stage that night: for every nerve of her 
body was quivering with excitement. It was not 
fear—it was not audacity; but she seemed to be 
entering a new world, and to belong there in her 
own right. i 

A group of men and one woman were talk- 
ing earnestly on the stage. A messenger had 
just arrived with news that the father of Par- 
}thenia had been taken prisoner by the bar- 
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barians, and carried to the mountains. She 
joined them, and the audience recognized her 
presence with loud and continued bursts of greet- 
ing. She did not recognize it; in fact, she did not 
hear it as applied to herself. She was standing 
among her neighbors, thrilled and horrified by 
the news of her father’s captivity, took the grand 
resolve of redeeming him with her own person, 
and departed for the barbarians’ camp, as if it 
had been a real thing. 

The audience were surprised. They had ex- 
pected shy self-consciousness—an attempt at act- 
ing; but found only a beautiful young girl in 
trouble, and taking a resolve that had all the 
seriousness of truth in it. They followed her 
retreat with cheers, soft murmurs of surprise, and 
a clapping of hands, in which the ladies joined 
daintily. 

Amy heard this behind the scenes, and her 
heart rose. She began to comprehend the pleas- 
ure of human applause ; but it seemed at a great 
distance off, and in no way broke up the power 
of imaginative concentration that had made the 
whole scene a reality, in which she felt and 
suffered. In this lay the first crude requisite 
of an actress, left to its own natural expression. 
If any effort was visible here, it vanished in the 
next act, which was peculiarly adapted to the 
girls nature; for that was full of graceful 
coquetry and feminine persuasion. 

As the curtains were drawn back, revealing her 
in the mountains, bravely offering her own liberty 
for that of her father, the audience felt that the 
girl was generously acting out nothing more than 
her natural character, which had charm enough 
to win a whole champ of robbers into subjection. 
Exactly as she had won the adniiration of that 
young Englishman in thé mountains, she appeared 
among the barbarians: winning, careless as a 
bird, but withal self-reliant and dominating in her 
requirements of homage as a princess of the blood 
royal. © 

Nothing could be more delightful than her pretty 
tyranny over the robber-chief, who performed his 
part with the tact of an experienced actor, in 
which the native gentleman was adroitly revealed 
under the studied awkwardness of a soul strug- 
gling to free itself by the refinement of love. 

If Moulthrop threw more tenderness into his 
rude Jove-making than those who witnessed the 
character had ever seen before, it was because his 
art was lost in too deep feeling for perfect con- 
trol, and unconsciously they felt the thrill of real 
passion in it, to which she seemed to respond. 

When the scene where Parthenia and Ingomar 
appear with the drinking-cups, this blending of 
pretty tenderness and authority was more than 





ever a subject of remark. While she was waiting 
in superb negligence for him to bring her flowers 
for garlanding the cups, Amy for the first time 
turned her eyes upon the audience. A sudden 
start followed the glance, and something that was 
almost a cry broke from the girl’s lips. For 
there, leaning against the wood-work of one of 
the stalls, she saw Hugh Maxwell looking steadily 
at her. The light of a rustic chandelier was full 
upon his face, and revealed, or seemed to reveal, 
a look of scornful surprise. For one instant an 
impulse to pull down the classical scantiness of 
Parthenia’s dress over her ankles, and fold both 
arms over her bosom, seized upon her; then eame 
a flash of swift defiance: anger at his desertion, 
scorn of his scorn, burned on her face brighter 
than the color Mrs. Norton had left upon it. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Wuen Ingomar came upon the stage again, 
with the basket of scented grass in his hand, 
from which the faint gleam of red and gold leaves 
could be seen, all these feelings struggled in the 
bosom of the girl. 

“These are prettier than flowers,” he said, 
interpolating his own language into the play. “I 
found them among the rocks.” 

Amy started up; an impulse of burning pride 
inspired her to ‘some bitter retaliation of all the 
contempt this proud Englishman had seemed to 
heap upon her. 

‘These ?”’ she exclaimed, seizing a handful of 
the leaves that up to that moment had been 
precious as hidden gold to her. ‘These worthless 
things, withered and dead long ago? How could 
you think of using them, even for the unwashed 
drinking-cup of a barbarian? There, there: 
bring me roses—plenty of roses; they grow 
wild hereabouts. Anything is better than these.” 

With a gesture of careless disdain, she flung 
the handful of leaves upon the air, and forced 
her basket, into the robber’s hand again. 

‘Bring roses—plenty of roses; or meaner 
flowers, if none can be found. The basket will do 
for your lads to put berries in, when they pick 
them.” 

Both Moulthrop and the audience received this 
as a bright rejoinder to his own prompt excuse 
for the absence of flowers, which Miss Clarkson 
had forgotten to provide, but was then bringing 
up from the Oriental flower-stall, which she had 
plundered in breathless haste. Dismayed by the 
dilemma in which she had placed her favorites, 
this lady had now retreated behind the gathered 
folds of @ side-curtain, and was making signs t 
the puzzled barbarian, while the audience was 
repeating its first outbreak of applause. 
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Asif obeying the commands of his imperious 
captive, the young man wandered off the stage, 
relieved his enterprising friend of her burden, 
and came back triumphantly with his arms full 
‘of great crimson cactus-flowers, varied roses, and 
a tangle of vines fragrant with white jasmine 
stars, which he laid at Parthenia’s feet. 

While appearing to wait for her roses, Amy 
had*assured herself by a side-glance that Max- 
well retained his position, and was still regarding 
her. This inspired her to fresh efforts of grace- 
ful self-assertion ; and never since that charming 
play was on the stage has the character of the 
‘Greek girl been invested with more graceful 
vivacity and coquettish fascination than Amy 
threw into it. With Moulthrop at her feet, 
she selected the flowers with fastidious care— 
tossing some away, pressing others to her lips, 
and blowing off the kisses she had left on them 
as children play with soap-bubbles. When a cup 
was wreathed, she would hold it toward the 
handsome barbarian for his admiration, and, 
with her head on one side, as a bird eyes its own 
shadow, join in his approval. 

Maxwell watched the scene from his distant 
post by the stalls. Sometimes his face flushed, 
and an impatient movement of the lips bespoke 
some inward disturbance that fe denied expres- 
sion. Sometimes his face was grave and ean 
almost troubled ; but he still kept his place, and 
spoke to no one. 

When the curtains closed over the barbarian 
and Parthenia, as they started from the robbers’ 
stronghold for the city, she bearing his sword, 
spear, and. shield, he smiling, humble, and 
ashamed, carrying her little basket on his arm, 
Maxwell drew a deep breath, and was about to 
leave the building, when a gentle touch on his 
arm and a soft voice arrested him. 

“So you really have come back?’ said Mrs. 
Norton, beaming upon him. “And at the very 
end of the season, too. Well, what do you 
think of my pretty debutante? Fascinated, like 
all the rest of them, no doubt? Did you ever 
see one take to the stage so naturally? Tell 
me—is it not a born Vestris I am giving to the 
World?” 

“Hardly that, I trust; but you seem to know 
- young lady. Pray tell me something about 
er.” 

“Oh, you can see for yourself that she is 
wonderfully clever and beautiful. Don’t you 
think 80?” 

Maxwell understood the greed of vanity in 
those uplifted eyes, and answered it with prompt 
hypocrisy : 

‘It is difficult to form this opinion of another 
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woman, when one has had the happiness of 
knowing you.” 

Mrs. Norton drooped her tinted eyelids, and 
might perhaps have blushed if the delicate color 
on her cheeks had been changeable. As it was, 
she pretended to beat the young man girlishly 
with her fan, saying: 

“My brother never will forgive you for saying 
that—though he adores me.” 

“Your brother? How can he interest himself 
in my ideas of a lady’s beauty ?”’ 

‘You have watched his passionate acting with 
this girl, and can ask me that?” 

“Ah! the barbarian is your brother?” 

“Yes; I thought you must know that.” 

“And you mean to say—”’ 

“That they adore each other.’ 

“And are engaged ?” 

“‘As her chaperone and friend, I must not say 
that.”’ 

‘‘Her chaperone? You?” 

Mrs. Norton, misunderstanding the tone of 
surprise in which this was spoken, answered, 
with eager quickness : 

“T know that such duties can hardly be ex- 
pected from a person of my age; but it would 
be cruel to let my thirty years stand between me 
and a brother to whom I can refuse nothing.” 

“Thirty years?” said Maxwell, with a smile 
the lady rather disliked in his eyes. ‘I did not 
think you counted so many.” 

Mrs. Norton fanned herself complacently. 

Maxwell was silent for a moment, and rather 
pale; then he said: 

“So you are the close friend of this young 
lady, and the handsome barbarian, your brother, 
is only acting out a domestic drama? This is 
interesting.” 

‘¢ Certainly to one who loves them both, and is 
behind the scenes. It is like some idyl of the 
past. But excuse me: here comes her father, 
and the curtains are about to part.” 

In the confusion of an audience moving from 
seat to seat between the acts, Maxwell saw Seth 
Hale, with a broad-brimmed beaver hat in his 
hand, and an expanse of plaited white linen over 
his bosom, coming in search of the lady, who 
glided through the crowd to meet him. 

In the last act of the play, Amy Hale aston- 
ished her audience more than all her natural 
fascinations had done: for, in that, she portrayed 
a depth of feeling that idealized her whole 
nature. The sight of that one face in the audi- 
ence had stung and inspired her to a splendid 
expression of the deep self-sacrificing devotedness 
of which a good and great woman is capable. 

When she avowed her love for Ingomar, and 
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offered to go with him to the ends of the earth } ing, the seats crowded together on either side, 
in requital of his supreme love for her, the} and the dancers were ranging themselves, when 
coquettish girl seemed to pass into sudden woman- } the little party came in. Young Moulthrop had 
hood. All the delicate finesse ahd soft blandish- } joined them, and was waiting to lead Amy to a 
ments that had conquered the robber-chief dis- ; seat; but she had paused on the way, and was 


appeared. Her slender form grew taller. Her 
blue eyes darkened, and became luminous with 
a grand resolve. She was no longer a girl, luring 
and at the same time tantalizing her lover, but 
a queen—ready to throw her crown at his feet, 
ready to die for him as he had been to bind him- 
self in slavery for her. 

This was not acting, but the wild passionate 


defiance of a proud young heart stung into fierce { 


emotion. 

It ‘was the misfortune of two men who watched 
this brilliant outburst that neither of them com- 
prehended its meaning. 

“Great heavens! that I should have allowed 
her image to haunt me so,” muttered Maxwell, 
going out into the night. 

«It was her love for me that broke through it 
all,’’ thought Moulthrop, flushed with feverish 
joy. 

Amy was startled into something like terror 
by the applause that was rained upon her when 
the curtains began to rustle together. The stage 
at her feet was fairly littered with flowers, and 
to her the air seemed rosy with them; but 
through it all she looked for that one face, 


wondering if this storm of praise would quench } 


the scornful smile that had stung her so. It was 
not there. The proud heart sank within her; 
and, regardless that she was walking over a 
lavish waste of flowers, went to her dressing- 
room empty-handed and wearily, like some poor 
woman going home after a hard day’s work. 

** You are tired out, poor child. This brilliant 
work has been too much for you,” said Miss 
Clarkson, meeting her with smiles of triumph, 
which changed to a look of serious compassion 
when she saw the girl’s face. ‘ Will someone 
bring a glass 6f champagne? The german will 
begin at once, and it seems as if the very weight 
of a feather would break her down.” 

Amy only answered : 

‘Will someone help me to take these things 
off ?” 

The Greek costume was soon removed ; but the 
blue fillet that bound her hair—which was of that 
exquisite tint known as blonde Candace, and took 
a soft golden shadow from the light, that did not 
belong to it naturally—was so effective in arrange- 
ment, that it was left in all its classical perfection, 
and formed the only ornament that the rose- 
colored ball-dress required. 

The floor had been cleared in the main build- 


looking eagerly around the room as if in search 
of someone. Then turning suddenly, she said: 

‘Take me home. I cannot dance: I have for- 
gotten everything you ever taught me.” 

Moulthrop went to his sister, spoke a few 
words, and came back again. 

“She is unwilling to go yet, and your father 
‘is not in sight. Shall we wait?” 

‘«Wait? No, no. You shall take me home.” 

Some strong emotion possessed the young man, 
| His face flushed hotly, then grew unusually 
¢ pale. 
¢ ‘Come, then,” he said, drawing her hand 
‘across his arm; ‘Mrs. Norton will make our 
é excuses.” 

As Amy went through the. crowd, clinging to 
‘his arm, more than once she was stopped with 
‘ congratulations, and such flattery as society pays 
lavishly for its amusements; but she answered 
vaguely, and hurried on. 

Miss Clarkson, thoughtful for her protegée, had 
sent some of the choicest flowers of the ovation 
to Mrs, Norton’s warriage, and a cloud of perfume 
fell on the girl when she entered it. Mouithrop 
seated himself by her side in silence, and they 
drove away into the clear moonlight, that made 
the earth beautiful all around them. 

Amy, whose breath was overpowered by the 
odor of the flowers, leaned forward, seeking for 
fresh air. Her face was idealized, and seemed 
wonderfully beautiful in that light. Moulthrop 
gazed upon it in passionate admiration. 

“‘ How fair—how more than lovely you appear 
to-night,”’ he said, leaning forward also. ‘I did 
not think it possible that anyone could have 
changed so much in a single evening.” 

“Changed? Am I changed? Very likely— 
when so much is crowded into an hour, one grows 
‘ older rapidly,’ she answered, with some impa- 
’tience. ‘I wonder how people live at all, in this 
rapid fast world of yours.” 

; ‘That is strange. It seems to me as if I had 
‘ been growing younger—and better.” 

$  Moulthrop uttered the last two words under his 
breath. 

¢ Amy turned and looked at him wonderingly in 
: the moonlight. 

¢ How can that be?” 

; Only because I have been in heaven during 
| 


| 


; 
rf 
Q 


| 
| 





the last few hours.” 
Amy laughed feverishly. 
‘In heaven, while I—” Here the girl checked 


‘ 
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herself, and changed the half-spoken idea: ‘‘ while 


lam thinking of it all as a wild dream, that I 
have got to repent of yet.” 

“This night has been so unlike the old life in 
the mountains, that the contrast troubles you.’ 

“How came that thought in your mind?’ 
exclaimed the girl, catching her breath. 

“Tt came to me now as Parthenia, now as 
yourself : _ as the barbarian worshiped her, 
I love you.” 

Amy held her breath now in pure astonish- 
ment. 

«Love me? You know what love is, and can 
tell me that?” 

“T know what love is, and all that it can do for 
good or evil. Yet I say to you, Amy Hale, that 
no man living ever gave a woman more passion- 
ate devotion than I am offering to you. Every 


word I have repeated to-night came from my } 


heart. All that the barbarian felt, I feel; all that 
he would have done, I would do. Speak to me, 
Amy!” 

Amy sat for half a minute, looking at him in 
dumb amazement. During that brief time, she was 
pale and seemingly frightened. Then she gave 
an impatient gesture, pushing him back as he 
leaned toward her. 

“We are not speaking pieces now,” 


{sllvered over the withered flower-beds, 
} belated birds were leaving the woods in solitary 


“«T will love you back, if it is only because you 
love-me; for now I am sure of it,” she said, 
; yielding herself to his arms for a single instant, 
| as he lifted her from the carriage, at the foot of 
the cottage-steps. Then, darting into the house, 
she ran upstairs, and entering her room, locked 
the door. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ware Seth Hale, with his friends and daugh- 
ter, were following the people of their new world 
from the Berkshire Hills to Washington, making 
long pauses on the way, the country they had 
abandoned was left quiet and beautiful as if 
society had never disturbed it. Indeed, it had 





{ left behind a certain appearance of desolation. 
Mansion-houses were closed, or left in the care of 


servants. Pretty cottages, like that of Mrs. 
Norton, were tenantless as empty bird-cages. 
Neither croquet-balls nor lawn-tennis nets were 
to be seen on the grounds. Early frosts had 
and 


flight southward. 
In the old homestead in the mountains, where 


; Mrs. Hale still kept house, these premonitions of 
3 winter were still more advanced, and her loneli- 
she said. } ness was complete. 


With no one to provide for 


“Speaking pieces? Is that all you think of} but herself, she was at a loss for occupation, and ° 


it?” 

“T don’t know what to think of anything. 
Only—only that I wish I had never been born !”’ 

“Is it so very terrible that I should have dared 
to love you?” 

“Love me? Nobody ever did love me in the 
whole world, except my grandmother. Oh, how 
I wish—” 

“You will not believe me. You think this 
acting, though my very soul is in it.’’ 

Pleading thus, the young man reached out his 
hands. Amy drew back, looking at. his face 
earnestly. It was very pale and full of entreaty. 


| 


s 


the habits of her life dragged on heavily for want 
of motive, after Amy had taken the sunshine of 
her young life from under that sloping roof. 

Still, this good old woman, unconsciously to her- 
self, possessed the wisest of all philosophy: that of 
patiently replacing a lost blessing by the best that 
is left to us, as spiders bind their broken webs 
over and over again. Amy, the one great object of 
her existence, had gone, it seemed, out of her life 
forever. But all was not’lost : the farm was there, 
the old homestead was unchanged, and haunted 
with affectionate associations. There was Jacob, 


; with his meek eyes, to follow her about the house 


“This is in earnest?’ she questioned, still } with humble attendance, and stand patiently by, 


doubting. 

“Do I look in earnest ?”’ 

Amy reached out her hands very slowly. ‘ You 
are saying that you love me. It isstrange; no one 
has ever loved me.” ‘The girl said this with 
touching humility.. It seemed as if tears were 
struggling through her voice. 

“But Tlove you dearly. Must I say it again 
and again before you will believe me? I love you 
with my whole being. Girl, girl, have you noth- 
ing to give me in return?” 

Amy was no longer pale; the blood leaped into 
her cheeks ; her eyes shone like stars; she gave 
her hands to his clasp. 


in the home-lot, while she milked the cows she 


of her sacrifice and their restoration by: her son. 

It was not because the old woman could not find 
work enough for her ever-busy hands, that she 
spent so many hours in patient washing of the 
old fellow’s fleece, that it looked like a heap of 
snow when he lay down on the home-made rug, 
spread for him nearer and nearer the hearth as 
the cold weather drew on; but it was impossible 
for her to live without doing kind servite to some 


; 
had raised, now déarer to her than ever, because 
3 
’ 





object of affection, and it seemed to her as if she 
never could wash this pet animal clean after his 
slavery in Mr. Tuttle’s tread-mill. 
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The loneliness of this old woman was rendered 
less wearisome by the company of this one living 
thing, that in his own stupid way would watch her 
movements with the fidelity of a watch-dog. There 
was a feeling of companionship in the creature, 
though he lay fast asleep on his rug, while she went 
round and round the stocking she was knitting 
for no particular person, but because she must 
do something. When she rolled up her work, 
thrust the ends of her needles into the ball of 
yarn, and opened the great Bible that always lay 
on the candle-stand near her, Jacob was sure to 
wake up, lift his head, and watch her while she 
put on her spectacles with, reverential precision, 
when he would rise slowly and come toward her 
as if he desired to hold some part in the sacred 
duty she was performing. 

The time was drawing nigh when the loneliness 
to which this woman was left must deepen into 
pain. The Indian-summer had passed away, all 
the. crops were in, and a day for Thanksgiving had 
been proclaimed ; but who was to celebrate that 
essentially New England feast with her? Even 
the hired boy would leave her, and go to his own 
home; for even he would not be absent from the 
family-gathering on that day, poor as the feast 
might prove. 

Even Jacob seemed to comprehend something 
.of this, as the evenings were getting longer and 
longer; for his eyes would follow hers as they 
turned with weary patience on the face of that old 
clock, and when it struck nine he would start up 
with a clumsy sort of joyousness, follow her to 
the bed-room door, and only return to his mat 
when it was closed against him. 

Never since it was built had that old home- 
stead been without a festival of some kind under 
its roof on Thanksgiving Day. In the general 
massacre of her poultry, she had made provision 
for this Pilgrim festival that would have feasted 
a whole family ; but how could she endure to kill 
that noble young turkey strutting in solitary 
grandeur up and down the barn-yard, with no 
human being to share his plumpness with her? 
Had Jacob been half-carnivordus, like a dog, she 
might have had some little help from him; but a 
handful of salt, lapped from the palm of her hand, 
would be all the novelty he could appreciate. 

A few days before the important Thursday, 
Mrs. Hale found unexpected relief in a visit from 
her neighbor, Simon Tuttle, who was in some 
tribulation himself, regarding the Thanksgiving 
dinner in his own house. 

Being a man of keen thrift, always ready to 
sell his produce at the highest market price, he 
had, during the greatest demand, bargained his 
potitry away until no turkey, of that year’s 








growth, could be found on his farm. Worse than 
that, a few tough superannuated hens, sitting on 
one perch, were all that Mrs. Tuttle would be 
likely to find should a spirit of investigation seize 
upon her regarding the subject of a chicken-pie, 

In his dread of consequences, the farmer be- 
thought himself of Mrs. Hale’s lone turkey, and 
a desperate desire to possess it had drawn him to 
the homestead. Half a dozen young bantams, 
roaming through the barn-yard, as he passed it, 
intensified his object. Plump, young, and in 
splendid condition for a great Thanksgiving pie, 
they might perhaps appease the wrath of his 
wife; anyway, mitigate it into a state of slow 
grumbling. 

But Mrs. Hale had never parted with a Thanks- 
giving turkey in her life, and she almost resented 
the idea of selling her little reserve of poultry ; 
but Farmer Tuttle’s downcast countenance put 
another idea into her kind heart. Why could not 
Mr. Tuttle and his whole household come to the 
homestead and celebrate Thanksgiving with her? 

Tuttle brightened under the double temptation. 
A Thanksgiving dinner without cost, and away 
from home. He would have accepted the pro- 
posal at once, had he dared ; but ended by carry- 
ing it home as a peace-offering to his wife. 

Mrs. Tuttle received the invitation with inter- 
nal satisfaction, for the saving promised to be 
considerable; but she expressed herself very 
doubtful about accepting it. Did that old woman 
think they had nothing to eat in their own house? 
She wished her to understand that the Tuttles 
were quite as able to have Thanksgiving dinners 
as any Hale that ever lived, and to cook them, 
too, as well as other folks. No doubt she wanted 
to make up for cheating them in that shameful 
way out of that ugly pet sheep of hers. But that 
wasn’t the way to get round her. It took two to 
make up, as well as to quarrel, and she wasn’t 
that kind. Was she going? Of course she'd got 
to go, or there wouldn’t be no peace with that 
quarrelsome old critter. Besides, she could not 
help pitying the miserable soul since that high- 
flying girl had gone off and left her all alone. It 
was @ mercy to go near her, and she supposed 
they must give up everything they had meant to 
do, and trapeze off to eat dinner with her. It 
might be that such kindness would strike her 
conscience, and she would give that sheep back. 

Here Tuttle, who had taken a New York journal 
from the post-office that morning, drew it from 
his pocket and began to read. 

‘You didn’t take the trouble to hear what I was 
sayin’ about that sheep, Tuttle; but I iell you I 
mean to have it back yet, see if I don’t.” 

The farmer looked up suddenly, and spreading 
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Ran 
the newspaper down on the table, placed his 
finger against one of the headings, and called 
out : 

« Jist you come here, old woman! You'll find 
symthin’ about that Hale gal as will make you 
hop like corn on a hot shovel, and wilt the poor 
old woman down to nothin’. Jist read along, and 

Mrs. Tuttle leaned over the broad shoulders of } 
her husband, put a vagrant tuft of sandy hair 
from her eyes, and read eagerly; while the two 
daughters crowded to the other side, and edged 
each other out of the way in a wild effort to 
gather information for themselves. 

When the woman looked up, her eyes, in which 
greenish-yellow tints were forever changing, 
gleamed like those of a cat with a mouse between 
its claws. 

Her face was red, as if brick-dust had been 
scattered over it, as she called out to her} 
daughters : 

“Come here, gals—come right round on this 
side, and read for yourselves. This comes of 
pianners and boardin’-schools, that you’ve been 
so crazy after, and I hope it'll be a warnin’ to 





| 


On Thanksgiving morning, Mrs. Tuttle arose 
jubilant with anticipation. Determined to estab- 
lish her superiority in every way, she put on her 
best Sunday garments, put new ribbons of a 
defiant flame-color on her cap, and fastened an 
enormous bow of it at her throat with a colored 
photograph of Mr. Tuttle, much improved by its 
miniature size, and framed into a brooch with 
some metal that looked as much like gold as 
the preparation used to burnish it permitted, and 
lay on her bosom like a door-plate. 

Thus arrayed, she marshaled her household, 
and led it up the front door-yard of the old 
homestead, leaning pompously on the arm of her 
husband, followed by her two girls in equally 
elegant costumes, and, a little way off, by two 
work-hands with well-greased boots and broad 
shirt-collars starched into the solidity of .marble. 

“‘Jist in time, ain’t we?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Tuttle, hilariously, when the hostess met her at 
the door. ‘‘Can tell with half a sniff that dinner 
is e’enajist ready.” 

Certainly, that abundant meal was ranged on 
the kitchen-hearth, and ready to be served at a 
moment’s notice. While her guests were taking 


you. Didn’t I allus tell you that disgrace was ; off their wraps, Mrs. Hale removed the dishes, 
sartin to fall on that stuck-up critter sooner or { one by one, to the out-room, where two tables 
later? Go to that Thanksgivin’ dinner? 1 reckon / placed together had been covered with one of her 
she may calkerlate on seein’ me there as large as ; largest home-made table-cloths, white as snow. 
life, no mistake about that. I wouldn’t miss the; Mr. Tuttle stood at one end of the table with a 
chance of givin’ that old woman the news—not } carving-knife in his right hand, and a steel in the 
for a span-new dollar-bill. Now, gals, look out } other, waiting for the company to be seated. 
that you don’t say a word about it to a critter you “‘ Wal, this is sumthin’ wuth while,’ he said, 
meet. They don’t take York papers generally § pointing down the table with his steel, with which 
around here, and I mean to be the very fust one ; he counted each dish as he went, ‘Turkey, 
to give her a hull dose of what is in this one } chicken-pie, with a brake-leaf cut in the erust 
froni my own lips. It’ll be puts for her to crack ; and curlin’ over the tin-pan in a key-border, a 
between her old teeth.”’ ; ham, b’iled and baked, and spotted with pepper; 
“’Tarnal hard things to bite at, when you give ; then that crispy suckin’-pig, kneelin’ in parsley, 
’em,” muttered the farmer, pretending to read } and with a red lady’s-apple atween his jaws; I 
his paper in an undertone; but the. quick ears  hain’t seen anything like it since—’ 
of his wife detected him. «Since when ?”’ demanded Mrs. Tuttle. 
“Hard, is it, Tuttle? Oh, yes; mighty hard, ; give me the date. Since when?’ 
that your neighbor, as you are allus callin’ her,; “Since that aplonstinens Thanksgivin’ you 
should be brought face to face with the difference gave us last year,” answered the farmer, col- 
between bringin’ up a family with good hard- } ; lapsing into his chair, and beginning to sharpen 
sense principles, and the iniquity of sich flighty ' his knife with vigor. ‘‘None of us can ever 
hotions of gentility and elegance as has driven ; forgit that.’’ 
Amy Hale right on to the rocks of destruction. Mrs. Tuttle cast a swift irate glance down the 
Look at your own gals, Simon Tuttle, and say, ; festive board, taking in the neatly-arranged side- 
if you can, that it isn’t. my born duty to make ; dishes with which Mrs, Hale, unconscious of the 
her grandmarm feel the sin of it clear down to; taste which made artistic arrangement natural to 
the bottom of her misguided heart?” ‘ her, had given finish and color to the substantial 
Simon Tuttle, who had no courage for an argu: | ‘ luxuries the unhappy farmer had dared to praise. 
Ment on the question, suddenly reminded himself ; Saucers full of small pickles, green as emeralds, 
that the workmen might want overlooking, and } odd dishes of old glass in which cranberry-sauce 
left the house. ‘gleamed like crushed rubies, pies arranged in 
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alternate wedges of custard and tart, plates of 
gingerbread, twisted crullers and doughnuts 
looming up in golden-brown heaps among all 
this abundance, aroused the woman’s envy, and 
she answered, sharply: 

“T should think not, Mr. Tuttle; that was a 
meal any reasonable man might remember in his 
mind with Christian satisfaction. Chicken-pies, 
on my table, may not be titivated off with key- 
borders, or have brake-leaves cut in the top, 
but—” 

“Oh, mar,”’ broke in the youngest daughter, 
‘‘won’t you never stop to think that names will 
go out of fashion? New York and Bosting folks 
call them spiky-leaved things ferns—not brakes.”’ 

Mrs. Tuttle gave a low and bitterly ironical 
bend of the head to that daring young person. 

«Of eourse, Miss Harriet Jane Tuttle, you have 
got more eddication and are genteeler than your 
own mar, by natur, and because your par is better 
off than hers was; but ‘brake’ is the word my 
school-marm learned me, and, if you don’t par- 
ticularly object, ‘brake’ it is!” 

Having silenced Harriet Jane with this dash of 
sarcasm, Mrs. Tuttle turned upon her husband. 

Before you sharpen that knife, till-our teeth are 
sot on edge, supposin’ you ask a blessin’. Bein’ 
Thanksgivin’ Day, and you at the head of the 


table, it may naturally be calkerlated on.’’ 
‘Dear me!’’ exclaimed that unhappy man, 
dropping the steel as if it burned him; “in course 


I ought.’ Then, folding his heavy ‘hands, he 
muttered out a blessing that might have dragged 
itself into an exhortation but for his wife, who 
cut it short by a vigorous touch of her foot under 
the table. 

Now the dinner commenced after the good oN 
Puritan fashion. The farmer stood up once more, 
squared his shoulders, rolled back his starched 
wristbands, and, fastening the turkey down with 
his fork, proceeded to hack him into fragments, 
which were expedited down the table by half a 
dozen willing hands. First, however, the good 
man served his wife with an abundant plate. 

«There, mother, I hope that'll kind of modify 
things,” he said, warmed into courage by the 
grim smile she gave him. But the smile died out 
after Mrs. Tuttle had lifted a generous supply of 
the dressing to her mouth on the point of a case- 
knife, and tasted it critically ; then, whispering to 
her daughter, loud enough to be heard along the 
table, she said: 

“Too much sage, by half, in that stuffin’ ” 

Her comments continued at intervals 

« Don’t see that pig is a bit better for bein’ sot 
knee-deep in parsley and with a red apple into 
its jaws after cookin’,”’ 





down her plate for a second help. ‘Plenty of 
gravy, and no greens, if you please, Mrs. Hale.” 

Mrs. Hale was so hospitably mindful of this 
request that her guest was silenced for the time, 
and a clatter of knives and plates, with the 
soft gurgle of currant wine, poured from two 
ancient decanters with labels about their necks, 
were sounds of festivity sufficient for the occasion, 
without the aid of voices. 

When Mrs. Hale arose, quietly removed the 
heavier dishes to the kitchen, and came back 
holding a huge Indian-pudding before her, Jacob 
followed her and looked through the door rather 
timidly, as if uncertain of his welcome among 
so much company. 

Mrs. Tuttle saw him, and pointed that way with 
her knife, in a burst of temper that disabled her 
for instant speech. The poor fellow caught one 
look at her flushed face, whirled around, and 
rushed, with a great clatter of hoofs, through the 
kitchen and into the wood-house, where he hid 
himself, trembling till his fleece shook like a 
snow-drift in the wind. Meantime, the object of 
his dread sat upright in her chair, with wrath in 
her face and a gleam in her eyes that made poor 
Tuttle shiver. 

‘‘Puddin’? No, thank you,” she said, irately. 
“The sight of that ungrateful animal has took 
away my appetite. I should a-thought you had 
got enough of pettin’ sich critters when that gal 
Amy went off to foreign parts and left you here 
alone, not to mention that she’s got to be a stage 
actress, and is in all the York papers.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mrs. Hate met the cruel look that her guest 
cast down upon her with grave astonishment. 

‘“Were you speaking of my grandchild?’ she 
questioned. 

“Your grandchild? Yes, if you mean to call 
her so after disgracin’ you in the newspapers, 
and makin’ a show of herself amongst low theatre- 
people. We hadn’t an idea that it was for sich 
goin’s on that you sold your shotes and cattle— 
even down to the chickens—to buy fine clothes 
for her. Wuth clothes, the dressmaker says, she 
ordered ’em to be; but now, I reckon, you'll find 
out whether they are wuth much or not.” 

“T do not understand you,” faltered Mrs. 
Hale, into whose kindly old face the hot color 
was coming and going. ‘What has my Amy 
done, that you should speak of her so?” 

“Done? Well, I reckon you'll find out quick 
enough. Tuttle, have you brought that York 
paper along? Didn't I tell you not to let any- 
thing make you forgit it? But I hain’t no doubt 


she muttered, sending } you have.” 
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“No,” answered Tuttle, feeling nervously in § “But what on’arth can you do with a critter 
his pocket; ‘‘I don’t see any use in it—’specially ; brought up like that gal?” 
to-day; but there it is. I can’t help hopin’ that “TI can bring her home again.” 
she won’t let anything in it hurt her feelin’s too “What, here—in the old homestead ?”’ 
much. Young people will be young, you know.” “Yes, here. What better place can she find? 
Here the two girls gave their father a grateful } Who will ever love her better than I do?’ 
look, which rather encouraged him. With the } ‘What, after trapezin’ around with play-actors 
paper in his hand, he went down to the foot } and sich ?” 
of the table, and laid it before the old lady. “Yes,” answered the old woman, standing up 
“Td jist go and read it by myself,” he said, } firmly, with both arms folded over her bosom. 
in a low frightened voice; ‘it may come easier.”’ ; “‘ This is Amy’s home, and shall be hers so long 
Mrs. Hale arose. She was pale with vague } as I live, and even after I am dead.” 
apprehension, but spoke with her usual gentle; ‘Gals,’ said Mrs. Tuttle, turning grandly 
precision : ¢ toward her daughters, “git on your things right 
“If you will help yourselves, and—and try to; off, and we'll start for hum. I won’t stand by 
enjoy what is before you, I will be back in a few; and hear sich outrageous talk, or have sich 
minutes.” examples sot before you. Tuttle, look up your 
Mrs. Hale-went into her bed-room, and there hat and great-coat—it’s high time you did.” 
read a full and very florid account of Amy’s } Tuttle lingered in the room: his tough heart 
theatrical performance in Berkshire; of her } was seized with yearning sympathy. He longed 
dress, her great talent, her beauty, and the ; to make peace between these two women. 
wonderful sensation she was expected to make? ‘Mother,’ he said, with a clumsy effort at 
in Washington that winter. When she came back * persuasion, ‘she didn’t mean anything bad as 
she was pale as marble, and there was a look? you think: so don’t be hard.” 
in her eyes that no one had ever seen there } ‘‘She means to bring that brazen thing back 
before—a look of firm, almost solemn, resolve. ? into‘our neighborhood, that has allus been respect- 
“Wal, now that ‘you have read all about that ; able, and try to ekalize her with your own darters. 
gal’s goin’s on—fandangles and love-makin’ with } That is what it hea amounts to. Ask her your- 
strange fellers—what do you think of it?” ques- ; ; self if it don’t.’ 
tioned Mrs. Tuttle, eager for some more turbulent ; > Tuttle gave his friend a look of questioning 
display of feeling. ‘‘Purty carryin’s on—don't / kindness. 
you think so? Now, jist speak up. What do ‘Ts that so, neighbor Hale ?’’ 
you mean to do about it?’ “After she has been playin’ love-scenes with 
“When I am sure that it is true—” trampin’ actors, in a no-sleeved dress—remember 
“True? Of course it’s true. Don’t it fill) that,” interposed his wife, tying on her bonnet 
three columns in that York paper?” with a jerk of both strings. ‘After all that, she 
“When I am certain of that, I think the Lord ; would take her back hum, yes, and glory in it,” 
will open a road for me, and I shall take it.” “Yes,” said the old woman, with gentle firm- 
The old lady sat down as she spoke, and folded #ness, though her eyes filled with tears; ‘I would 
her arms on the table, if possible to still the ; take her home, even if she had been eating husks 
tremor that shook them. Her tormentor saw ’ with swine.” 
this, and rejoiced in it. 5 [T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MY LOVE 


BY E. WARDE HASTINGS, 


I stoop in her garden at night, : And her eyes—ah! they rival the stars 
And the lilies, stately and tall, That shine in the eventide, 
At my feet their petals let fall And shed their soft beams 
So soft and light. On the earth as it dreams 
Where shadows hide. 
Oh, where is my bonnie true love— 
My love that is tender and wise, And she loves me, my love so demure, 
With hair that ripples all pale, The lilies whisper it low 
And hides her sweet face like a veil And drop at my feet their petals so pure, 
That wayward flies ? Soft and slow. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is an afternoon-costume, of gray} three narrow and one wide ruffle alternating. 
cashmere and satin or surah. The round short } The polonaise is of cashmere, cut with long ends, 
skirt is of the satin or surah, and is trimmed with ; all lined with the satin or surah, and the ends are 
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No. L 


knife-plaited ruffles: three of which are four ° turned up, the satin side out, until they reach 
inches wide, put on to slightly overlap each } ’ the point on the tournure, where they are looped, 
other; then one six inches wide; again three | and then the cashmere side turns over, and the 


narrow ones; this is continued up the front, ; ‘ ends are each separately tied at equal distances and 
(76) 
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ornamented with bows-and-ends of satin and} No. 2—Is a stylish model for a printed de- 
yelvet, or satin and ottoman ribbon, to match. laine or figured sateen. The skirt is kilted upon 
Small coat-sleeves and standing collar. The waist } a foundation-skirt of plain sateen or silesia. The 
is buttoned with small crocheted buttons. Five } full overskirt is started quite high on the hip, on 
the right side, and is caught up on the left with 
loops-and-ends of watered ribbon, which are sus- 
pended from the waistband. The pretty blouse- 
waist is fulled at the throat in front, and the full- 
ness laid in plaits to fit into the waist. Plain 
tight back, with two full box-plaits forming the 
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No. 3. 


tosix yards of cashmere, fourteen yards of surah, 

or eighteen yards of satin, will be required for the 3 

trimming of the skirt. If the knife-plaitings for } } 

the skirt are made of cashmere, then fourteen } 

yards of cashmere will trim the skirt and make 3 

the polonaise, allowing two and a half yards of | ; postillion. A belt and horse-shoe buckle’ confine 
surah for lining the front and ends of the polo- ? the waist. Elbow sleeves, open on the inside of 
naise. Of course, the knife-plaitings are mounted the arm, and ornamented by a fall of lace and 
upon a foundation-skirt of silesia or sateen, faced / bows of ribbon. Close standing collar, with 
on the outside with the cashmere, *Joops-and-ends of ribbon as finish. Fifteen to 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





covered with tiny knife-plaited ruffies, over which 
the pointed apron-front is arranged, and orna- 
mented exactly in front by a rosette composed of 
black and white velvet ribbon. The polonaise is 
belted at the waist, and opens in front, looped 
3 high at the sides, and the back very much puffed. 
$ The belt is of black velvet ribbon. The waist is 
; fulled from the shoulder to the waist, as seen, 
’ being fitted, and the fullness laid in plaits, over 
’ the tight lining. Tight coat-sleeves, with narrow 
knife-plaiting, headed by a narrow band of velvet 


No. 5.—Front. 


sixteen yards of sateen, or fourteen yards of de- 
laine, double fold, will be required, and six yards 
of watered ribbon one and a half or two inches ¢ 
wide. 

No. 8—Is a costume of cream-white albatross or § 
nun’s-veiling. In this model the entire skirt is } 





:and bow of black and white to correspond with 
’ the skirt. Fifteen yards of double-fold material. 

No. 4—Is a new pattern for a bathing-costume, 
3to be made of navy-blue flannel, and trimmed 
pune white worsted braid. The waist and skirt 
are all in one; the fullness of the body, both back 


¢ 


and front, being gathered at the neck, and plaited 
Sat the waist; front and back of the skirt are 

kilted, and the side-fullness of the skirt is » 

into box-plaits ; extra width is put into the skirt 

for the fullness over the hips. Elbow sleeves 

No. 5.—Back. , with plaited ruffle, and pants full to below the 
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TABLE-CLOTH. 


79 





knee, and terminating in a ruffle. An elastic is 
run into the casing for the pants. A belt of the 


or flannel, and trimmed with a band of white, 
stitched on by the machine. ‘This costume will 


material is arranged for the waist, but many girls } serve either for a bathing-suit, or for morning- 


prefer the white worsted girthing-belt, with straps 
to buckle. ‘ 

No. 5—Is a seaside-costume for a boy of four 
tosix years. We give the front and back view. 


wear on the beach: for the latter, substitute long 
sleeves and long stockings and boots, and, of 
course, finer material. The knee-pants and blouse, 
with belt or sash, make a stylish everyday-suit 


for a boy of this age: 

No. 7.—For either girl or boy, of two, three, or 
four years. This little costume, of which we give 
the front and back view, is entirely new. The 
skirt, collar, vest, and ribbons are of velvet, 
cashmere, or cloth. The over-blouse of cashmere, 
white, or of a light drab, and the trimming is 





No. 7.—Front. 


It is made of marine-blue flannel or serge, and 
trimmed with several rows of fine white worsted 
braid around the collar and cuffs. The skirt is 
kilted, and buttoned on to a petticoat-waist. The 
blouse has a sailor-collar at the back, which ter- 
minates in long turn-over revers ; in front, open- 
ing over a plaited shirt-waist of white flannel or 
serge. A wide sash of white flannel or serge is ; 
tied around the waist, in a large bow at the left } of English embroidery or torchon lace. For a 
side. Anchors are embroidered in white crewel or } wash-dress, make the skirt, collar, vest, etc., of 
silk on the collar. White bone buttons fasten the } sateen, in dark-blue, brown, or garnet, and the 
front of the blouse. The whole costume is worn } overdress of white or écru, either figured or 
over a white percale shirt, with a wide linen collar. ; plain. The make of the blouse is so clearly rep- 

No. 6—Is another seaside-costume for a boy of } resented by the illustration, no further description 
eight years. It is also made of marine-blue serge ? is necessary. 








TABLE-CLOTH IN APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a Table-Cloth in appliqué, on velvet, cloth, 
cashmere, etc. The ground is of any material 
that will look sufficiently rich; and, of course, 
the color is optional. 

The stripes and palms— or pines, as many ladies 
call them—may also be cut of any material that is 


preferred ; some persons use the palms from old 
shawls, others cut them of satin or velvet. They 
may be simply buttonholed on; put on with gold 
or other braid, or embroidered all over with 
various-colored silks, thus giving an Oriental 
effect. Piano-covers, cushions, etc., are made 
in this way. 
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TABLE: 
TIDY IN CROCHET 


The tops are generally of pine, 


The table is of ebonized wood, and the top 
to be covered. 


and lower shelf are covered in copper-brown 
plush. The top is embroidered in outline in 
small sprays with gold-colored filoselle or 


with Japanese gold thread, 


edge finished with a tasseled silk fringe. 
The under shelf has fringe only on two sides. 
It may be embroidered like the top, if de- 
sired. Any of the little ebonized tables found 
in most of the stores may be treated in this 


way. 


stretched on the top of the table, and the 





FROCK FOR GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here an engraving of a very pretty 
frock, the newest style out, for a young girl, say 
one of eight years or thereabouts. Folded in with 
the number is a SuppLemEnt, with full-size dia- 
grams for cutting it out. This method of giving 
patterns, we find, is most acceptable. The right 
way is to cut out each separate piece in paper— 
old newspapers will do—and then fit it on, re- 
ducing it here, or enlarging it there, as the case 
may be. It has this advantage over all other 
methods: that, if you make a mistake and get 
your pieces too little, you ean go back to our 
pattern-sheet and start afresh, whereas if you buy 
what is called a cut-pattern, and it does not fit, 
or you spoil it in attempting to make it fit, 
everything is ruined. 

The pattern consists, as will be seen, of four 
pieces, viz : 

1.—Hatr or Front. 
2.—Hatr or Back. 
3.—S.LeEve. 
4.—Pooxer. 

The dotted lines show where the yoke is cut 
apart. The material is gathered below the yoke 
and at the waist. A tiny knife-plaited frill edges 
the skirt. The material itself may be two shades 
of sateen or linen, or of nankeen and Turkey-red 
twill. The darker color is used for the yoke, 
sash, trimming, an@ pocket. 

We also give, on the SupriEment, several 
designs for the work-table, which are described 
on another page. As the lines of these designs 
never cross those of the dress-patterns, they 


can be used without interfering with the others 
at all. 
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DAISY DISK: FOR TABLE-SCARF, OR BUREAU. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed in 
colors, one of those beautiful conventional designs 
now so much in vogue for art needlework. As 
the design is purely conventional, it is not neces- 
sary to follow the. natural colors of the flowers. 
Our model, we have seen worked in the colors 
here given, with the slight addition of using three 
shades of pink for. the daisies: one entirely of 
the light shade, with the centre of the next shade ; 
the next of the second shade, with the third for 





the centre; the next of the third shade, using 
the same for the centre. The work is done in 
what is called half-outline, for the flowers and 
leaves, making the stitches heavier and thicker at 
the points of the petals and the points of the 
leaves. Then the ‘‘disks’’ are darned im, in 
common darning, being careful to keep the stitches 
in straight lines; the outside of the disks are 
done in simple outline-stitch, For a table-scarf, 
use crash, butcher’s-linen, or pongee — _ foun- 
(81) 
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82 DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT.—DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 





dation. Any lady can draw for herself ‘this wait cost at least two dollars. In using filoselle 
design ; it only needs repeating to cover the ends, 7 for this kind of work, use two strands of the silk 
and a few of the disks may, with advantage, be } both for the outline and the darning. The colors 
scattered through the centre of the cover. It may } may be varied, using the pinks and olive, with 
be worked in English crewels or in wash filoselle pale-blue for the darned background, or the daisies 
silks; the latter are expensive, but make very may be yellow with brown centres, and the back- 
beautiful work. Enough silk for a cover like this ‘ ground pale-blue. 








~~ 


DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Surprement that is folded in } shades; the flowers in two shades of yellow; 
with this number, in addition to the Dress Pat- {the stems of the stamens in pale-green ; the dots 
tern for a young girl, five designs, to be worked } in yellow floss; the borders in two shades of 
in outline, Kensington-stitch, etc., etc. These ; wood-color, 
designs are arranged on the Suppiement, as will} No. 3.—Design of pansies, to be done in silks, in 
be seen, in such a way as not to interfere with } either outline or Kensington-stitch, solid. Three 
the dress-pattern. We add here directions how } shades of purple for the pansies, with one shade 
to work them: of bright-yellow for the centres and veining. 

No. 1.—Two borders, to be worked in Kensing- } Three shades of green for leaves, stems, and 
ton-stitch, with either silks or crewels, on satin } tendrils. 
or plush. Work the stems in two shades of wood-} No. 4.—Design of roses. May either be worked 
color, the leaves in three shades of green. The } in outline or solid, in Kensington-stitch. Three 
daisies are the yellow variety, with brown centres. } shades of pink for the roses, and three shades 
The rugged robins in two shades of blue. of green for the leaves and stems. 

No. 2.—Daffodils in outline. We give one cor-; No. 5.—A simple design in outline; and as it 
ner for a square table-cover, to be worked in } is a conventional pattern, any colors may be used. 
outline, in crewels, on butcher’s-linen or felt.; It is a good design for bordering the ends of 
For a small table-cover, butcher’s-linen is to be towels, and done in red or blue French working- 
preferred. Work the leaves in olive-green, two ‘ cotton. 











DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY OR PAINTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design { at the point of each stamen tipped with a dark 
for a spray of lilies, as a cover of a memorandum } chrome. The buds a perfect white, with a pale 
book, for a toilet-table; it may be either of em- } and slight green line downwards from the point. 
broidery or of painting, on pale-blue or deep } The leaves are a pale glossy green, mingled with 
plum-colored satin. a little white to represent the ‘shine.’ The 

The materials are card-board forthe book, } embroidering of the flowers is best done with 
wadding, silk for the lining, satin for the outside, } white filoselle, and the leaves and stems—all 
and elastic for the bands on the inside, for slip- } green—with Dacca silk. 
ing in memorandums or cards. For painting, the colors used are similar. The 

If for embroidering, the design should be } design may, however, be painted entirely in 
transferred to tracing-cloth, then cut with scis- } Chinese white, on mulberry gros-grain silk; the 
sors, this tacked on the blue satin, and the out- } veins of the leaves, buds, and flowers, in the same 
line made with Chinese white and a small camel- } color as the silk. The paints would be crimson 
hair brush ; or, in preference, run round the out- } lake, with a trifle of black tint mixed to darken 
line of the tracing-cloth with a fine needle and } it. 
the finest cotton. ' It may then be worked on ‘the } | Moist ‘water-colors in tubes. 
hant’ without a frame. The lilies ‘should be a If the material painted upon is silk, it will 
pure white; the calyx the palest green, heightened } require préparation. ' Take half, an ounce of 
by a little white; the stamens yellow, the anthers ‘ isinglass, or Cannon’s white gelatine ; ; pour upon 
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DESIGN FOR DESERT-NAPKIN. 83 





it enough cold water to moisten only; let it soak ; 
for an hour, then add half a pint of boiling 
water, and stir till entirely dissolved; strain 
through coarse muslin, wet, into a hot cup stand- 
ing in boiling water. Lay a sheet of tissue-paper 
on a drawing-board, or any substitute, then the 
silk, and fix it firmly to the board with small pins. 
While the gelatine is still hot, lightly sponge the 
silk over with it, taking great care to do this evenly, 
yet thinly ; the sponge must not be so much pressed 
as to wet the silk through. When the silk is per- 
fectly dry, unpin it, reverse the side, pin it again 
to the drawing-board, and sketch on the design, 
or transfer it with white carbon-paper, to be had 
of any artists’-color man. The paper should be 
well wiped before using, so that the silk will not 
be smeared. The Chinese white should be pur- 
chased in bottles, not in tubes. 





Satin does not require any underlay of Chinese 
white, if the colors are mixed with megilp and 
turpentine, and then laid on brown paper for a 
palette. 

Another, and perhaps more effective, way for 
using the design is to get some white cotton, 
velvet, or velveteen; pin it—with paper under- 
neath, the plush side downwards—on to a board ; 
with black carbon-paper transfer the design in 
the usual way, as drapers do their bills; then, 
with thin gum or isinglass, brush over the trans- 
ferred design, and, when dry, with sharp scissors 
cut it out, and gum it to the satin, which must 
be first pinned to a board, and the design on the 
satin also. The veins of the leaves, flowers, and 
buds to be stem-stitched with pale-green silk, the 
stamens with pale-yellow, the anthers with dark 
chrome-yellow. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Whatever THINGS ARE AMIABLE.”’—There are many 
persons, and they often among the most conscientious, who 
regard a bluff positive manner as more frank and honest 
than a conciliatory one. They hold their own opinions so 
firmly that they have little charity for those who think 
otherwise. They condemn, in their hearts, everybody who 
is not of their “own following,” and they do not hesitate 
to show it. 

Have these persons ever thought of St. Paul’s famous 
text, in Second Philippians, chapter iv, verse 8? “ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are elevated, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are amiable, 


have these in your mind.” Have they noticed that he says < 


people should not only be pure, elevated, noble, and true, 


but amiable? In the apostle’s opinion it was not only ; 


necessary, for those who sought to live a noble life, to be 
pure and true, but to be amiable, That is, they were to be 
sweet-tempered, conciliatory, kind in word and manner. 
For often a well-meaning person, by a brusque speech, does 
more to hurt another's feelings than if he or she had 
actually wronged them. This is the secret why some 
ne’er-do-wells are really more loved than others who are in 
every respect better. It is because, with all their faults, 
they are amiable. 

Certainly nothing smooths life so much as amiability. 


The whole argument for what are called good manners— ; 


the reason, as the French say, for their being—is that they 
render social intercourse so pleasant. A well-bred man, 
a well-bred woman, is amiable to all. That is, they put on 
the appearance of good-heartedness, even if they are not 
good-hearted in reality. Of course, the right way is to be 
good-hearted really, and not only in manner: but for social 
purposes, the last is better than rudeness. Of course, also, 
there are crises in life when one must “deliver one’s testi- 
mony,” not only against a wrong, but against the wrong- 
doer. We are not now, however, discussing such cases. We 
are only referring to one’s conduct in general society, in the 
bosom of one’s family, or among friends, It is because love 
closes our eyes, to a degree, to faults, that we are kinder and 
more charitable to those we thus regard. The apostle would 
have us exercise something of the same sweetness of man- 
ner, if not the same forbearance in judgment, to everybody. 
And the apostle, even if he had not been speaking as one 
inspired, would have been right. 

The perfect character, therefore, must not only be pure, 
and true, and noble, but amiable. Think how much more 
beautiful life would be, if this was more generally realized 
and acted upon! On the contrary, many excellent people 
consider it a sort of Christian virtue to be sour and uncom- 
promising. St. Paul, at least, did not think so. The 
apostle held that to be gracious and sweet-tempered—in a 
word, amiable—was almost as necessary, in a noble life, as 
to be honest and pure. 

Conrrravtors Must Keer Cortes of articles submitted 
to us, if they wish the articles preserved: for we do not 
undertake to return any manuscripts—in fact, assume no 
responsibility whatever. 


More Reat Preasver is derived from a subscription to 
a good magazine, than from ten times as much money spent 
in any “et way, 


Reat Ferns, Mosses, AND FLowers may be used to orna 
ment many useful articles. For instance, cut out in white 
cardboard a set of toilet-mats, draw a scallop round them, 
taking half the circumference of a cotton-reel as a guide, 

{ Cut the scallops out with a sharp pair of scissors, and punch 

a@ hole in the centre of each with a shoemaker’s-punch, 

{@ quarter of an inch across, The ferns, mosses, small 
flowers, etc., must now be prepared by pressing them with 
a hot iron, first covering them with one or two sheets of 
blotting-paper. Now with. a small brush cover all the 
under side of each leaf or flower with hot gelatine and 
water (half an ounce of gelatine to hdlf a pint of water 
will be about the proportion), and lay it on the mat very 
carefully in the position you wish it to be, pressing firmly 
with a soft cloth on and off for a few minutes, till it is 
firmly fixed. Brush over both sides and the edges with hot 
gelatine. It is better to give it two coats before varnishing, 
These mats will wash with a little soap and water, if they 
have been thoroughly gelatined and varnished. The 
“stamped out” designs can be used in making this kind 
of mats, instead-of ferns, ete. 
Mustin ror SummMeEr-Dresses is once more fashionable 
> for day as well as for evening wear, for concerts, dinners, 
3 dances, and what not. White Madras and spotted muslin 
$ make charming ball-gowns for young girls, draped over 
skirts of palé-colored satin, covered with a deep flounce of 
$ fine embroidery, worked in white floss silk, or in many 
brifliant colors. The low bodices are also of satin, cut 
round on the shoulders, with berthas of similar embroidery. 
French muslins, the ground pale cream-color, strewn with 
sprays of roses or shaded lilac-bloom, are once again the 
mode, the delightful material draping» gracefully over 
petticoats of satin or faille. 

WItp GaRpDENING, as it is called by the florists, is all the 
rage this year. It is a modification of a very old fashion, 
and is especially popular with young ladies. In a “wild 
garden,” such flowers are being cultivated as the ranun- 
culus, the anemone, the columbine, and the English cow- 
slip. There is also a sort of fashionable frenzy for esthetic 
flowers, such as the cockscomb, marigolds, poppies, sweet 
peas, thorn-apple, nasturtium, and the blue corn-flower. 

One Prepominatine Coror should prevail in all really 
stylish dresses ; and to this color all others should be subor- 
dinated. The brighter and more positive color should have 
less space than the subdued neutral or semi-neutral tint. In 
gray and green, the gray should predominate with brown; 
pink and yellow, as well as red and blue, may be used a8 
trimmings. 

Do Nor, Tas Hor Weatuer, over-feed infants with 
starchy foods, such as bread, farina-gruel, etc. According 
to authorities like Sir James Paget, the great English 
physician, such over-feeding isa fruitful cause of the large 
infant mortality in summer. The one article most necessary 
to the life of the child at all times is water. 

“Coup Nor Be Berrer.”—The Harrisburg (Pa) 
Church Advocate says of our last number: “ It is a delight 
ful one: cuts, fashion-plates, all superior: the reading 
matter first-claés. ‘Peterson’ could not well be beter.” 
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NOTICES OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





A New Votume Beers with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. We sill continue to 
offer a choice of three costly premiums for getting up clubs. 

The first is the steel-engraving, “ Tired Out,” of the size 
of 27 inches by 20, a very handsome affair. 

The next, “The Golden Gift,” a beautifal iMlustrated 
yolume of poetry, bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

The next, an extra copy of the magazine. For the prices 
to clubs, and for what clubs these various premiums are 
given, see second page of cover. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1884. Tt: is never too 
late to do this We can always supply back numbers to 
January, inclusive, when desired Be particular, when remit- 
ting, to say whether you wish to begin with the January number, 
or that for July. Specimens are sent gratis to those wishing 
to get up clubs. In no other way can you get sv much for 
your money as by subscribing to this magazine. 


“Gore To Creat THEM.”—A lady, who sends us a club, 
writes that the subscribers “are very much pleased, many 
never having seen the magazine before.” But she adds that 
at first she had some difficulty in getting names, “ because 
they were afraid they were going to be cheated.” This 
feeling has been brought about by the many irresponsible 
affairs, that promise everything, and give nothing. We 
have often warned the public against such publications, and 
it is not our fault if people will be swindled. This magazi 
has always kept its promises. People may subscribe for 

‘ it, certain to get their magazines regularly, and to receive 
tore, for the money, than by subscribing anywhere else. We 
do not promise to give away a dress every month, to every 
subscriber, or a farm, or a silver-mine. But what we do 
promise, that the subscriber is sure to get. 

Dresses Mave or Bice Lace, the skirt one mass of 
billovy flounces, are remarkably effective over satin of 
geranium-red or crocus-yellow. We have seen one made 
up over the latter color, the flounces of the skirt, which 
were graduated in width, being caught up at intervals 
with tassels of yellow beads, finished with small silk balls, 
and down one side was a row of yellow rosettes, increasing 
in size to the edge of the satin skirt. The bodice was of 
yellow brocade, the bertha and short-curved sleeves of bége 
French lace, the round opening outlined by a single row 
of large-sized yellow beads, a string of which, finished with 
tassels, tied up the lace, and formed epaulettes on each 
shoulder. 





“Tr Warms Over Heartae.”—Says a subscriber in 
Dakota: “Dear ‘ Peterson’ comes to us in this far-off lonely 
land, and warms our hearts like the face of a friend.” We 
have tens of thousands of such subscribers, scattered all 
over this wide country, who write in a similar strain. No 
magazine ever had such friends as “ Peterson.” 

It Is Nor Atways Rememneren, in choosing materials 
for dresses, that color has an influence not only over beauty, 
but over health. Dark colors are found to absorb and give 
out smells of all kinds to a greater extent than the light; 
and therefore nurses fur the sick are not usually now 
allowed to wear dark dresses, 

Worrn, or Paris, in spite of competition, still keeps at 
the head of fashion : his taste is wonderful, his resources 
are inexhaustible. What Worth is in the world of fashion, 
this magazine is among lady's-books. Don’t forget that. 
It has rivals, but while they come and go, like the leaves, 
“ Peterson remains forever.” 

Dotne “ Pewance."—A spirited engraving, under this 
nae ame the front of the number: nearly everybody can 

in boy to some such hour of “ 7 
Vou. LXXXVI6 a 





Appitions May Bs Mave To Civss, at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, at any time during the year, When 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club, Go on, therefure, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Conquest of England. By John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D., with Portrait and Maps. Second Edition, 1 vol. Lone 
don: MacMillan & Co,—It is but a few years since that the 
reading-public suddenly awoke to the fact that a new his- 
torical writer had arisen, who, in many respects, was the 
equal of Froude or Freeman, and in some was even their 
superior, A “Short History of the English People” was 
the book that made this revelation. Persons interested in 
historical studies had not been unfamiliar with the name of 
the author: for he had written various essays on different 
historical problems—all characterized by honest research, 
great insight, and an unusually graphic style. The “Short 
History” had such an immediate success, and was felt to 
be so marked an advance on all other histories of its kind, 
that the author—Mr, John Richard Green—was induced 
to re-write and enlarge it, under the title of “History of 
the English People.” The success of this new work was 
even more decided, at least among students, than the 
former: for it was recognized that a positive historical 
genius had arisen, whose industry was only equaled by-his 
insight. A year or two after, another work—“ The Making 
of England”—appeared from the same pen. In this new 
enterprise, the invasion of England by the Saxons, and 
their successive conquests—always heretofore an obscure 
subject—were traced with a marvelous sagacity, that threw 
former essays in that line altogether into the shade: It 
was the purpose of the author to follow up this volume. 
with one on the “Conquest of England”: in other worts, 
to carry on the story until the time of William the 
Norman. But “man proposes, and God disposes”; Mr. 
Green, always an invalid, broke down, and died before he 
could quite finish his design. His wife, however, has been 
able, from the munuscripts he left behind, to complete the 
book, and though it wants the last corrections of the 
author, it is substantially his work, and one of the most 
valuable additions to popular historical literature that we 
have seen in our time, 

The Wife of Monte Cristo. A Sequel to“ The Count of 
Monte Cristo.” 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
¢ Brothers—Perhaps there never was a romance written 
that, of its kind, had a greater success than “The Count of 
Monte Cristo.” It was unquestionably the best of the many 
fictions of the elder Dumas; better even than the “Three 
Mousquetaires”; and that is saying that it was the best of 
its generation. There has always been a regret that Dumas 
did not follow up the fortunes of his hero as he did in the 
case of the “ Three Mousquetaires,” and as Trollope did in 
so many of his novels, This want has at last been supplied, 
An anonymous French author, but one evidently “skilled 
in the craft,” has, in this volume, undertaken to supply 
the deficiency. The result is really a triumph, and that in 
more ways than one. For, even apart from the gratification 
of our curiosity in having the long-desired sequel to 
“Monte Cristo,” we have also a remarkable story, full of 
thrilling incidents, told with a power that almost recalls 
Dumas. As the original story has had its hundreds of 
thousands of readers, this continuation should have an 
audience not less in numbers. 

An Ambitious Woman. By Edgar Fewwcett, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co—A society novel, and one 
of much more than average ability. Its merits, indeed, 
are so many, that it would be invidious to speak of faults, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tr 18 S11u1 rN Time to subscribe for “ Peterson’s Maga- 
Zine” for 1884. Don’t forget that. Back numbers can be 
supplied, to January inclusive. The newspapers are 
unanimous in saying that “Peterson” was never so good 
as it has been this year. The Pine Plains (N. Y.) Register, 
for example, says: “The number just received is a charm- 
ing one; its steel-engraving is worth a place among the 
choicest pictures; the magazine is too well known to need 
an extendeéd notice ; it is only necessary to say that it is as 
good, and even better than ever.” The Bridgewater (Mass.) 
Independent says: “It still keeps up its reputation for the 
finest steel-plates published in any magazine.” The New- 
town (N. Y.) Safeguard says: “The best literary talent of 
the country is engaged for it, and, with its artistic attrac- 
tions, it stands al the head of the popular monthlies.” The 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger says: “The foremost publication of the 
kind in the country.” The Lubing (Texas) Signal says: 
“The most popular lady's-book published, and worthy of the 
high esteem in which it is held.” The Crawfordsville (Ind.) 
Argus says: “It is decidedly the best lady’s magazine pub- 
lished for the money.” The Albion (Ind.) New Era says: 
“Gets better and better with every number: the number before 
us is of sterling merit, even more so than usual.” The Ster- 
ling (Tll.) Standard says: “Special efforts seem to be made, 








— 


some reputation in Shakespeare’s day, for it is mentioned 
in his Romeo and Juliet thus: 


“Romeo.—Your plantain-leaf is excellent for that. 
Benvolio.—For what, I pray thee? 
Romeo.— For your broken shin,” 


IL—Por.ar—Populus tremuloides. American aspen or 
poplar. Quaking aspen. An ornamental shade-tree. The 
bark of the roots is a popular tonic, at least among old 
country-people, and pushed ito notice by the Thompsonians 
and early botanic doctors. 

Boiling water will extract its virtues. But infusions or 
teas will soon spoil, and hence it is customary to place the 
coarsely-ground bark in a bottle, and cover with diluted 
alcohol or whiskey. Useful in dyspepsia, debility, diarrhea 
in feeble patients, affections of the kidneys, bladder, etc, 
The active principle, populin, is more efficacious, and 
possesses a wider range; but as mothers cannot use it prop- 
erly, it is injudicious to take up space with it. 

We have also the Athenian poplar, P.(/rzca, which, earlier 
in the present century, was a popular shade-tree ; but the 
cottony coma from the bursting capsules is so abundant, that | 
the tree became objectionable about dwellings. } 

The Lombardy or Italian poplar, P. dilatata, was also at 
times a favorite ornamental tree, introduced (according to 
Watson) from England in 1784, by William Hamilton, Esq., 


this year, to make it more attractive and valuable than ever.” } Of the “ Highlands,” near Philadelphia. 


What we claim for “ Peterson” is thus conceded on all 
hands, and from every section of the country—North, 
South, East, and West: that it has the best stories, the best 
fashions, the best engravings, the best of everything desired 
in a lady’s-book, and that it is continually on the advance. 
Tt is all summed up in what the Hope (Ark.) Dispatch says, 
among others: “No lady should be without it.” 


Catarru Cursp.—A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of years from that loathsome disease—catarrh—after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured, and saved him from 


death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a § 


self-addressed stamped envelope to Doctor J. A. Lawrence, 
250 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 

Horsrorp’s Acip Puospuarr, for nervousness, indiges- 
tion, etc. Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., for pamphlet, Mailed free, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Meprcat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD, AND Forest. ] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. V.—Piantain—PorLar—PoTato—PripE oF CHINA. 

L—P1.antain—Plantago major. The leaves of the com- 
mon plantain are large, five to seven ribbed, with an elastic 
filament in each rib, on long channeled petioles, It is too 
well known to require further description. It follows the 
foot-paths of civilized man, and is always found about his 
dwelling. Whithersvever civilization goes, the plantain 
goeth. The Indians call it “the white man’s foot-print.” It 
was highly esteemed in domestic practice in the olden time, 
and employed in derangements of the internal organs, hem- 
orrhages (of the lungs especially), consumption, dysentery, 
etc., etc, The leaves, wilted, are a convenient dressing for 
mothers in the country, to use in abrasions of the skin, 
blistered surfaces generally, sores, etc. It must have had 


; 





Silver poplar—P. alba. This species, too, was formerly 
cultivated as a shade-tree ; but its strong tendency to send 
up suckers all around it rendered it troublesome, if not a « 
nuisance. Cowper, that delightful poet of nature, refers to 
this species in the following line : 

“ Poplar, that with silver lines his leaf.” 

III.—Tue Common Potrato—Solanwn tuberoswm—is intro- 
duced here to state that the unripe fruit —the little balls, fol- 
lowing the flowers—is poisonous, and mothers should cau- 
tion their children, some of whom are inclined to eat every- 
thing looking like fruit, not to eat them. But mothers can 
use the potato poultice—cooked unpeeled potatoes, mashed 
—as well as the water in which they are boiled, iu cases of 
sciatica—rheumatism of the hip and thigh—often with great 
advantage. Many cases of this very troublesome complaint 
have been cured by a perseverance in this simple treat- 
ment, 

IV.—Prive or Cuina on InpIA—Melia Azedarach, A 
beautiful shade-tree, which the writer sees annually bloom- 
ing in the streets of Jacksonville, Florida, in March. Its 
leaves are large and doubly pinnate. The flowers are of 4 
lilac-color, delightfully fragrant, and in beautiful axillary 
clusters, scattered along the branches. The fruit is yellow 
when ripe, and about the size of an ordinary cherry. It is 
eaten freely by the colored children. The bark of the root 
is used in strong decoction as a vermifuge, equal to the 
pink-root. Boil four ounces of the fresh bark in one quart 
of water to one pint, strain, and give in tablespoon-doses 
every two or three hours, till some cathartic effect, 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


’ap- Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Prrerson’s MAGAZINE, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 245.—Worp-SquaRF. 

1, Uncovered. 2. To prepare the way for. 3. Continu- 

ally. 4. A Roman emperor. 
Boston, Mass. 


IoLANTHE. 
No. 246.—D1amonp. 
1. A letter. 2. A river in Germany. 3. A spire, 4A 
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short palm,’ 5, Defersive. 6. An Arabian. 7. An animal. 
8. Ariver in Chiaa. 9. A letter. 


St. Albans, Vt, MeEreor, 


No. 247.—CHARADE, 
My first is a I 1. a + 
My second is more than one measurement, 
My whvle is a sport that never grows tame: 
In fact, it’s a very popular game. 
Wilminglon, Mass, 





Pick WICK. 
No. 248.—Worp-SquvaRE. 


1. A Revolutionary hero. 2. A constellation. 3. Most 
eminent. 4. A moat, 5. To commence upon, 


&. Albans, Vt. METEOR. 


Answers Next Month. 


ANSWERS TO PuzziEs IN JUNE NUMBER, 


No. 237: 
The letter M. 


No. 238. 
Ganges. 
Elba, 

Ohio. 
Geneva. 
Rome. 
Amazon. 
Parnassus. 
Himalayas, 
Ypres. 
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No. 240, 
Moosehead Lake, 
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No. 242, 
Dictionary. 
No 243, 
1. Pear, car. 2, Eat, at. 3. Tease, ease, 4, Estate, state. 








5. Rapt, apt. 6. Sail, ail. 7. Olive, live. 8 Number, 
umber. 9, Stray, tray. Removed letters—Psrerson’s, 





EVENING GAMES. 

Birps on A TREE.—There were eleven birds on a tree. 
A sportsman shot at them, and brought down six. How 
many birds remained on the tree? 

The answer is, that none remained on the tree; those that 
were not shot flew away. 

Catches of this description must be done with patter, or 
they fall flat. Thus, “ Birds on a Tree” should be prefaced 
by asking if the person can do subtraction, or by similar 
remarks, to lead his ideas into a channel away fyom the true 
answer, 


To Tetu How Mvcn Monry A Person Has 1n His 
Pockrt.—You tell the person to take all the money out of 
his purse or pocket, and to hold it in his hands, 

When he has done so, you say: “ You have no money in 
your pocket.” 

Done in this way, the catch appears weak. But if the 
denouement is skillfully led up to, with plenty of patter, it 
may be made very laughable. 

For instance, you begin by being extremely particular 
that all the money is taken out, and also that you are not to 
see how nmiuch it is, Then you ask a variety of questions, 
such as: “ Have you any gold?” If the answer is “ yes,” 
say: “Put all your gold in your right hand,” and so on 
with silver, copper, foreign moaey, etc., which is to be put 
in the left hand, or covered up on a chair. Then tell the 
person to transfer, say, three coins from his left hand to his 
right, and to stand on a stool with his hands above his 
head. This may be added to in all sorts of ways, and ‘a pre- 
tence made of calculation. ‘ 

After the victim has done what you tell him, you remind 
him that you undertook to say how much money he has 
in his pocket. You then announce that he has none, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK,. 


B@-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
PRESERVES. 


Watermelon-Rind.—Cut the rind into various shapes, and 
put it into salt and water for one night. Boil it in elear 
water three times; in the second water throw a piece of 
alum, Keep the rind closely covered with leaves while 
boiling, and after each boil throw it immediately out of the 
boiling water into clear cold water, in which let it remain 
until it becomes cool. When it can be pierced with a straw 
it is sufficiently done. Have a syrup prepared of a pound 
and a quarter of sugar to each pound of rind, and after 
draining the water from the rind through a colander throw 
it into the syrup, with lemon-peel cut in thin strips—or, if 
preferred, green ginger—and let it boil slowly until quite 
transparent. 

Rhubarb Jam.—Wipe the rhubarb dry, and cut it into 
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pieces a little more than an inch long; unless it is old, there 
is no need to peel it. To every pound of rhubarb add a 
pound of white sugar, and put a few bits of whole ginger in 
the preserving-pan with the rhubarb and sugar; let it reach 
boiling-point slowly ; when once-it boils decidedly, keep it 
on the fire twenty minutes if the rhubarb is young, half an 
hour or three-quarters if it is old. Just before you take it 
off the fire, stir in a spoonful of essence of lemon, Take 
out the bits of ginger as you put the jam in pots. The 
quantity of lemon and ginger is quite a matter of taste. 

Apple Marmalade.—Také one pint of green apples to half 
@ peck of green fox-grapes. Quarter the apples, and put 
them on to stew with a little water. When quite stewed, 
put it through a colander. To each pint add one pound of 
white sugar. Cover it in a preserving-kettle, ands eason it 
with grated lemon-peel and nutmeg. It must cook steadily 
for two hours, until it is a clear dark-green, and be stirred 
constantly to prevent it from burning. Just before it gets 
cold, flavor with rose-water and put it into molds. 

Stewed Pears—Cuta number of pears in halves, peel them, 
and trim them’so as to get them all of a size; put them into 
an enameled saucepan with just enough water to cover 


them, and a good allowance of loaf-sugar, the thin rind of $ 


a lemon, a few cloves, and sufficient prepared cochineal to 
give them a good color. Let them stew gently till quite 
done. Arrange them neatly on a dish, strain the syrup, let 
it reduce on the fire, and when cold pour it over the pears, 
To Preserve Quinces.—Take one pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit. Parboil the quinces, then pare fully, 


manne 


powdered turmeric may be used, and two ounces of mustard. 
seed may be strewn amongst the other itigredients. 

To Pickle Tomatoes.—For this purpose the small round 
ones are the best, and each should be pricked with a fork, 
to allow some of the juice to exude, but keep it for the 
pickle. Put them into a deep earthen vessel, sprinkle salt 
$ between every layer, and leave them there four three days 
¢ covered; then wash off the salt, and cover them with a 
} pickle of cold vinegar, to which add the juice, mixed with 
a large handful of mustard-seed and one ounce each of 
cloves and white pepper, as being generally sufficient fur 
one peck of fruit. It makes an excellent sauce for roast 
meat, and will be ready in about a fortnight. 

Pickled Onions.—Choose small white onions, peel them, 
and throw a few at a time in a pan of boiling salt and water- 
as soon as they look clear, take them out carefully, and 
place them on a sieve to dry, then put in more, and so on 
till all are cooked; when they are cold, put them in jam, 
and pour spiced vinegar over them. To each quart of the 
vinegar put one tuablespoonful of whole allspice, half a 
tablespoonful of pepper-grains, three or four small pieces of 
mace, half a dozen cloves, and a tablespoonful of mustard- 
seed ; boil all these spices in the vinegar, and pour it, boiling 
: hot, over the pickles. 

3 Cantaloupe, Citron, or Peach: Sweet, Pickle —The fruit must 
3 be ripe, but not soft. Cut the fruit in slices, peel thickly, 
3 wash and drain it. To seven poundsof fruit take two quarts 
2 of vinegar, four pounds of brown sugar, one ounce each of 








and take out the cores. After boiling up the skins and 
cores, take one pint of the water in which they were boiled 
to every pound of sugar. Let the sugar melt, then add the 
fruit, andJet it boil quickly for nearly an hour. Cover the 
pan while boiling. Boil the seed separately in a thin mus- 
lin bag. 

Orange Marnalade.—To every pound of fruit add one pint 


g i » allspice, and cloves. Boil the vinegar and sugar 
) together, taking off the scum, Add the spices and let it 
3 boil a few minutes, then put in the fruit, and let it boil until 
° the syrup: looks a little thick. 

§ Red Cabbage, to Pickle.—After removing the coarse leaves 
; from some red cabbages, wipe them clean, cut them in long 
thin slices or shreds, and put them on a large sieve, well 
covering them with salt, and let them drain all night; then 


of boiling water \and one and a half pounds of sugar; boil $ put them into stone jars, and pour over them boiling vin- 
the oranges until ‘perfectly soft, cat them up, remove the $ egar and white pepper, in the proportion of one ounce of 
pulp, and scrape well'the inside of the best skins, which cut } pepper to a quart of vinegar, till they are covered with it. 

very fine for chips; add the water to the pulp, and strain; To Bottle Tomatoes for Winter Use—Pare and core the toma- 
measure the liquid, add to it the sugar and chips (not too } toes; add salt and pepper to taste. Boil about one hour. 
many), and boil fifteen or twenty minutes; skim particu- } Skim all that rises to the top. Put the bottles in water and 


larly. 

Preserved Strawberries in Jelly.—A quart of clear red cur- 
rant juice, two pounds of loaf-sugar; simmer twenty min- 
utes; then drop in, singly, a pint of clean whole ripe red 


let them boil, and fill while they are hot and the tomatoes 
boiling. After they are filled, put the bottles in the water, 
; put in the corks lightly, boil for an hour, cork tightly, and 
seal them. 





strawberries—not large ones; simmer three minutes, and 
cover down in jars, carefully distributing the strawberries. & 
If put into molds, it makes a pretty dish when turned out, 
especially if garnished with whipped cream. i 
Currant Jelly Without Boiling—Wash the currants and FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
pick them from the stem, and for each pound of currants Fie. 1—Watkine-Deess, or BLUE AND Licut-YRILIAW 
take one pound of sugar. Squeeze the juice from the cur- { PLarp Sateen. The petticoat is made of plain blue sateen 
rants through a flannel bag, and then very slowly stir the } with three plaited flounces. The overdress is made bias, 
juice into the sugar until it thoroughly jellies. It will } square on the right side, much puffed at the back, and 
make a beautiful clear jelly, and will keep perfectly. 3 trimmed with white embroidery. The basque-waist has a 
Fox-Grape Jum.—Slowly boil the grapes with a small } collar, cuff, and vést of white embroidery, anda trimming 
piece of alum, the size of a pea, and pass them through a ; around the bottom of the same. Hat of yellow basket- 
sieve. Put a pound of sugar to every pint of juice, and boil } straw, trimmed with red currants, 
it—watching it carefully, or it will turn red. Fig. 11.—Evenine-Dress, oF Terra-Cotta Rep Ixpra 
PICKLES. $ Sixx. The skirt has a side-plaiting of plain silk, above 
Indian Pickle—Pull into small branches a white cauli- ; which is a wide flounce of black lace. The double tunic 
flower; peel and slick the stalk; cut a small white-hearted } is draped high, and trimmed with black lace. The vest is 
cabbage in pieces; slice a corresponding quantity of onion, { of the plain sitk. ~The bodice, paniers, and back-drapery 
turnip, and carrots; immerse the whole in a boiling brine , are of figured India silk of the color of the skirt, are cut 
for two minutes; drain, and afterwards shrivel them in @ > square in the neck, has half-short sleeves, and are trimmed 
warm place; prepare a pickle of four quarts of vinegar, two } with black lace. Long black kid-gloves. 
ounces each of ginger and long pepper, a few shalots, four Fic. 111.—Vistt1na orn Garpen-Party Dress, or Bure 
ounces of horse-radish, and two ounces of mustard-flour ; ’ Nun’s-Vertine. The bottom of the skirt is cut in deep 
make it scalding hot, pour it over the vegetables in a stone { scallops, and falls over a plain piece of cream -colored 
jar, and when cold tie down. It will be ready in a month's } foulard, figured with blue corn-flowers. This blue skirt 
\ime. Instead of the mustard-meal, half the quantity of { forme paniers at the side, and is much draped at the back. 
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In front is an apron-drapery of the figured cream-colored 
foulard, and the vest is of the same material, The blue 
bodice is laid in gathers from the shoulders to the waist, 
where it is shirred, and has a rather deep square basque at 
the back. Cream-colored crépe hat, trimmed with blue 
surah, which forms a large rosette on the left side. The 
collar is blue, and the cufls on the full high sleeves are of 
the foulard. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovse-Dress, or CREAM-COLORED ALBATROSS, 
The skirt is made with side-plaitings. The full tunic is 

draped, and is not very long at the back, The 
waist is laid in Grecian folds from the shoulders to the 
belt, opens slightly in front, crosses from the right to the 
left, and on the right side it falls below the belt, and forms 
partof the drapery. The bodice is square on the left side, 
and is short at the back. 

Fig. v.—GarpeN-Party Dress, or CHOocoLATE-CoLORED 
Gagnavins, over a figured chocolate-colored silk, The 
bottom has two narrow knife-plaitings of the grenadine; 
over these falls a wide flounce of white embroidery. The 
figured silk skirt is cut in deep points, which fall over the 
white flounce. The grenadine forms full paniers and 
drapery at the back. The long bodice is of the grenadine, 
and it is made slightly open in front, and is worn with 
asoft white lace fichu, with only one end crossing to the 
waist, where it is fastened with a bow of ribbon. The 
sleeves have cuffs of the white embroidery, and are finished 
with white lace. Hat of chocolate-colored straw, trimmed 
with a fold of white gauze and a large cluster of plums. 

Fro. vi.—WALK1ING-Dress, or A THIN WooLEN MaTERIAL, 
or a Dark-Green Co1or, figured in a dull-red, The skirt 
is laid in alternate box and side plaitings, and is of the 
figured material. The full-pointed tunic, which opens in 
front, is of the plain dark-green woolen, and is edged with 
aband of dark-green velvet. The bodice has zouave-fronts 
opening over a full waistcoat of the plain woolen material, 
is trimmed at the top with three butterfly bows, and has 
acollar and cuffs of the velvet. Dark-green high straw 
hat, ornamented with dark-red poppies. 

Fie. vu.—Bonnet, oF Go.p-CoLorep Brat, of a star- 
pattern, lined with black silk, and trimmed with small 
black ostrich-tips and aigrette. _ 

Fig. vitt,—PEeLerinE- MANTLE, or Fancy Ciotu. The 
front buttons all the entire length. The back is formed 
of double box-plaits. Coat-sleeves. The pelerine-cape is 
of the tournure style. 

Fig. 1x.—VisitinG-lress, oF WHITE Nun’s-VEILiIne. The 
skirt is trimmed with flounces of the same, made to fall 
much lower in front than at the back. The upper one is 
in the Molidre style, fastened underneath, and turned up 


* like a puff. The panier-tunic is draped full at the side, and 


much puffed at the back. The pelerine is of black lace, 
lined with rose-color. White crépe bonnet, faced with 
pink, and"trimmed with pink roses. 

Fig, x.—Hat, or Brown Straw, trimmed with brown 
ottoman ribbon and a large gilt butterfly. 

Fie, x1.—Ficuv, or Buack Jerrep Lace, with a high 
collar and black satin bow. A jabot of lace down the 
front. 

Fig, x1u1.—Watkinc-Dress. The skirt is of dark-blue 
foulard, trimmed with many ruffles, which are fringed out 
at the edges. The tunic and bodice are of dark-blue foulard, 
figured with cream-color. The tunic is draped very high 
on the left side, falls lower on the right side, and is much 
puffed at the back, where it falls nearly to the bottom of 
the skirt. The bodice has a gathered waistcoat of the plain 
blue foulard. Bonnet of cream-colored straw, trimmed 


with ribbon of the same color, and a bunch of bluebells | 


@n the top. 

Fie. xu1.—Bonner, or Buack Net, trimmed with black 
jet end primrose-colored feathers, 

Fic. xiv.—SumMen-Jacker, of ALMOND-CoLORED CasH- 


MERE, edged with a plaiting of dark-brown silk, The 
fronts open over a brown silk plaiting, and the vest is of 
the same, Brown velvet waistband, bows, and cuffs, 

Fie. xv,—Wa.kine-Dress, oF CHnocoLate-CoLorED 
SarEEn, figured with pink ruses. The skirt is laid in long 
side-plaits. The tunic is short, full, much puffed at the 
back, and ornamented with knots-and-ends of chocolate 
and rose-colored ribbons. The bodice is round, has a belt 
of chocolate-colored ribbon, fastened with a silver clasp. 
Large linen collar, with a chocolute and rose-colored pow 
in front. Chocolate-colored straw hat, trimmed with surah 
silk of the same color and a pink feather. 

Fie. xvi.—Har, or Goip-CoLorep Straw, faced with 
black velvet, and trimmed with black and \gold-colored 
feathers and aigrette, 

Fig, XVul.—CoLLaARkETTE, oF Wuitt LINEN, trimmed with 
thin muslin, lace, and ribbon. i 

Fig, xvui.—FasuionaBLe SumMer-Tortet. Dress of 
rich cream-colored albatross. Jacket of chestnut-colored 
cashmere, open in front, and trimmed on each side with 
large tortoise-shell buttons. Vest of cream-colored and 
chestnut-colored striped washing-silk. The vest is made 
low, and above it is a full chemisette of the washing-silk. 
The large cullar is of the same. Large straw hat,of brown 
and cream-colored striped straw, trimmed with bruwn 
velvet and feathers. 

GENERAL ReEMARKS.—Dresses made of but one plain 
material are less and less worn, and in a little while they 
will be so uncommon that they will be distinguished-look- 
$ ing. Lace and embroidery each serve to help make the 
variety in the trimmings of dresses, when two kinds of 
{ stuff are not used. Figured goods are largely combined 
| with plain ones; in white matcrials, plain or dotted mus- 
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lins are used with white embroideries or laces, - Imitation 

black Chantilly is freely used on street-dregses and wraps, 

and evening-dresses are lavishly trimmed with laces. 

Whole dresses of black lace, worn over black or colored 

silks, are very fashionable and very becoming. Lawns, 

ginghams, sateens, and other cotton goods, are much 

ruffled, or trimmed with embroidery. Yoke-bodices, and 

the Norfolk bodice, which is plaited lengthwise, are pop- 

ular for thin dresses; many other thin dresses have no 

lining; but a very pretty underwaist must be worn with 
} these. 
, Tournures are now indispensable— without the back- 
} breadths of the skirt are very much puffed: and even then, 
) small tournures are generally worn. 

Wraps are all small, except the long dust-cloak worn in 

? traveling, which is usually made of pongee. The old- 
fashioned “linen duster” is no louger seen. 

Mantles of grenadine, figured with black velvet, and 
trimmed with chenille fringe, are very fashionable, but 
look heavy, hot, and tuo winter-like for the present seasom, 

Bonuts are usually small, and thus becoming. Hats 
have larger brims than the spring ones, and nearly all 
the trimming on both bonnets and hats is massed in front, 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rve pes Petits CHaMps. 

Very few actual novelties present themselves to be 
recorded this month. The new iron-grenaéines have very 
) small devices in chenille embroidered on them in colors con- 
trasting with the groundwork. Two shades of red go well 
with dark-blue, as does also white. Cream-white grounds, 
with small designs in dark-red or pale-blue, make up 
prettily with trimming of cream lace. In fact, lace is used 
on everything, and in all sorts of ways. Never was there 
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90 CHILDREN’S 


FASHIONS. 








@ material which, after a long period of oblivion, took a 
more prominent place in the world of fashion. Underskirts 
covered with black lace flounces, and with a corsage and 
straight-plaited draperies of satin or velvet, are much worn. 
Lace-net polonaises, lined with colored silk, are worn over 
silk undorskirts covered with lace flounces. A lady may 
now employ her long-~disused Chantilly flounces by mount- 
ing them on a colored silk foundation for an underskirt, 
and if she has a shaw! to form the draperies at the back of 
the skirt, her toilette will be complete—so far, at least, as 
the skirt is concerned. The corsage may be in satin to 
match the foundation of the skirt, or may be in plain 
black net, trimmed with Chantilly lace, and made over silk. 
All kinds of lace—guipure, lama, Spanish lace, etc.—are 
worn; but the most fashionable is either Chantilly or its 
imitation, which comes in very beautiful fine patterns. 
Some of these dresses for street-wear are composed of a 
single wide'flounce, over a yard in depth, gathered just 


tet) 
covering. Crocuses and dandelions, with their feathery seed. 
tufts, are the latest of the flowers used for trimming. To 
be in the height of fashion, a watering-place belle should 
carry a parasol to match her dress, either in spotted fuulard 
or in gauze put on very full over a silk lining, and with a 
knot of flowers set at one side. 

In wash-dresses, all sorts of pretty patterns in white. 
grounded gayly-flowered chintzes are made up over under- 
skirts in pale-blue or. pale-pink percale, covered with 
narrow plaited flounces. 

Dark-blue and chocolate glazed linens make stylish suits, 
trimmed with white linen braid. Very small black and 
white checks, trimmed with narrow black velvet, are pop- 
ular for traveling-suits. Buckles are a good deal worn 
to confine the draperies of skirts. Rhine-pebbles set in 
silver being used for evening-dresses, and jet and colored 
mother-of-pearl for walking-costumes. All sorts of pretty 





below the waist, and met above the hem by a very full 
ruffle of narrower lace. The corsage is of figured net, 
trimmed with lace ruffles. This toilette, made up over black 
silk or black satin-duchesse, is intended for street-wear. The 
bonnet should be of black lace, relieved by a cluster of bril- } 
liant flowers, and the parasol of black lace over black satin. 
The gloves may be either black or tan-colored, according 
to taste, For evening-wear, a short underskirt covered with 
white lace fi may be bined with an open corsage 
with half-long sleeves, in brocade or satin, having panier- 
draperies. of the material. A very superb toilette in this 
style had flounces of point-lace set on an underskirt of pale- 
lilac satin. Over the flounces fell at wide intervals long loops 
of looking-glass beads. The corsage was V-shaped, and had 
half-long sleeves; it was composed of lilac and silver ; 
brocade, and had long flat draperies behind reaching to the g 
hem of the short skirt. The front and sides of the corsage } 
were ornamented with panier-draperies of the brocade, } 
which met the long flat folds at the back. N 

Beaded tulles and gauzes are very popular; but the beads } 
are no longer cut-glass ones, but colored pearls, matching } 
in tint the hue of the material on which they are sewed. 
Pale-pink and pale-blue pearls are very pretty on tulles of 
the same color. They are generally of the seed-pearl size, } 
though larger beads are sometimes dotted, with good effect, 3 
over the tulle draperies of a skirt or corsage, in some more H 
solid material. A severe but very beautiful style of dress, 











for a married lady, consists of a short skirt of very rich 
faille, slightly raised at the sides, and embroidered all over } 
with large scattered roses, either in the color of the faille 
or in their natural hues. The low-necked and short-sleeved 
corsage is in plain faille. In tea-rose color or in black, these 
dresses are especially elegant. 

Various new styles of hair-dressing are being tried, gen- 
erally without any positive results. Some eccentric fash- 
ionables have tried dressing the hair very hich, but the 
mode was unbecoming and did not take. Others part the 
hair on the side instead of in the centre, and when the 
forehead is covered with flat or fris6 curls, the effect is 
good, For young married ladies and young girls, the long 
catogan plait, a single heavy three-stranded braid, hanging 
down the back, is very much in vogue. It has the merit of 
showing off the real beauty of the hair. Sometimes it is 
caught up in a single loop, but for evening~dress wear it is 
generally suffered to hang straight at its full length. 

The reign of large hats and bonnets is definitely over, even 
the warm weather not having called into being any revival 
of the exaggerated furms of headgear, The newest watering- 
place hats are in black or white lace, shirred over a high- 
crowned narrow-brimmed frame.. The bonnets are of the 
most delicate and wrial fabrics. Tulle, lace, basket-straws, 
and open-worked fancy straws, all in the capote shapes, are 
much worn. The latest bonnet-frames are mere skeletons 
of wire, wrapped with surah of the color of the tulle or lace 








or ts in p terie, such as butterflies, crescents, 
pansies, etc., are now shown, composed of small finely-cut 
jet beads, and are used on dresses for all occasions. They 
are made in white and colored jet, as well as in black. Cor- 
duroy jackets in brown and gray shades are made for 
seashore-wear; but they have an inelegant look, which 
is hardly redeemed by their warmth and usefulness. 
Lucy H. Hoops, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Boy's Suit, or Irnon-Gray Tweep. The knicker- 
bockers are close-fitting, and the Norfolk jacket is plaited 
back and front, and is confined below the waist by a leather 
belt. Gray straw hat, bound and trimmed with blue 
ribbon. 

Fic. 11.—Grew's Costume, or Bicr-CoLorep Movssgine- 
pE-LaIng, It is gathered back and front, and the waist- 
band and bow of ribbon in front is of chestnut-colored 
ribbon. The collar is of chestnut-colored silk. Bage- 
colored straw hat, trimmed with feathers of the same 
color and chestnut-colored ribbon. 

Fre, u1.—Lirr_e Giri’s Costume, or Dark-Rep Nun's 
Vertinc. The blouse-waist is gathered, and the skirt is 
laid in fine side-plaits. The sash is fastened at the side. 
Medium-sized guipure collar. 

Fie. 1v.—Girt'’s Hat, or Biack Straw, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet, and pink feathers. 

Fic. v.—Cutp’s BatuinG-Suit, oF DARK-BLUE FLANNEL, 
trimmed with white braid. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We have established a well-organized Purchasing Agency, 
and are now supplying the best selected goods at the LowEst 
prices, to the entire satisfuction of all who favor us with their 
orders. Special attention is given to every article bought. 
We make a speciality of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served—not only our 
readers: and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or 
wearing apparel, Address all orders and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Design for Embroidery, or for Painting 





PUSSY’S BREAKFAST. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 





GIRL’S HAT, 









































WALKING-DRESS. BONNET. SLEEVE. 
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WALKING-DRESS, HAT. MANTILLA. 





























WALKING-DRESS. 


COCKADE. . BODICE. PARASOL. 





























WALKING-DRESS. 


BUTTERFLY. 


BODICE. PARASOL. 
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LIGHTS FAR OUT AT SEA. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Bighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
A. 8. GATTY. 








1. The — sun-set gates were 
2. They glimmer as the 





o - pen’d wide, Far, far the crimson west, And _ thro’ them pass’d the 
far off days, That » came long years a - go, All _—_ joy - ous with the 
~ 





wea: ried day In ruddy clouds to _ rest, In_ ruddy clouds to 
light of love I  wouldnot see or know, I wouldnot see or 


Now in the gloam - ing and the hush, All nat - ureseems to 
Oh! hap - pydays, half dimm’d by years Long years thatstretch be - 





LIGHTS FAR OUT AT SEA. 























And si - lent-ly, and one by one, Thesoft lights flit and 
The old sweet love of long a- go, The life that might have 
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gleam. I sit andwatchthem from theshore, Half lost in rev -er - ie, Till 
been. So far! yetthro’ the dark-’ning past, Theirbrightness gleamstome, As 


w dark - ness hides the waves be-tween, The lights far out at sea, The 
o'er the dark and si-~ lent waves The lights far out at sea, The 
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lights far out sea. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN FANS. 























